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Off the Editor’s Chest 4 


ACK in the days. when household appliances 
were so plentiful that stores vied with each 
other in making generous trade-in allowances on 
old or used articles in order to induce consumers to 
buy new things, the demand for the services of re- 
pairmen was somewhat limited. In fact there was 
universal impatience with the whole idea of making 
things last, and repairing defects and breakages. 
Consumers generally preferred to turn in their old 
appliances and get new ones; they assumed, some- 
what erroneously, that the new models would be 
free from the weaknesses of earlier models. Dur- 
ing the war years, when new production and avail- 
able stocks of refrigerators, washing machines, and 
similar items were reserved for use of the armed 
services, government agencies, and war plants, 
consumers gained considerable experience with re- 
pair and servicemen. In cases where expert repair 
and reconditioning services are available and the 
charges not exorbitant, itislikely that many will not 
buy new appliances (particularly at present prices) 
until the machines they are now using wear 
out. 

Good appliance repairmen, however, are very 
scarce, and hard to find. One CR subscriber who 
purchased an oil burner on CR’s recommendation 
several years before the war has had continual 
and expensive trouble with it. Only recently, in 
the course of obtaining a bid for a new burner, he 
learned that it had been incorrectly installed in the 
first place and that by expenditure of a fraction of 
the cost of a new oil burner for installation of a 
proper hearth for the burner, he could obtain 


first-class service from his present equipment 

Another CR subscriber wanted her five-year-old 
vacuum cleaner overhauled and wrote the man 
facturer for the name of the nearest accredited 
pairman. When this representative examined 
cleaner, he told her it was in bad shape and set@ 
price of $49.50 on the job of renovating it. After 
checking with Consumers’ Research, she took it t@ 
another repairman who made all necessary repairs, 
including correction of a defect of the hose, andu 
furnishing a new bag and filter pad, for $3.15. SI 
reported that the workmen commented that they® 
“hadn’t had such a good machine in the shop for” 
months.” More than two years later this consumer | 
wrote CR that the cleaner was still in good working 
order. : 

Sewing machines, much in demand at present,” 
almost never “wear out,” according to Professor 
R. R. Parks of the University of Illinois. Some 
parts may be worn and will need to be replaced, 
cleaned, or adjusted, but these are not major re 
pairs, and even obsolete types of machines caf 
usually be made to sew. As a rule, putting a sews) 
ing machine into good running order requires only” 
cleaning and oiling, employing the right type of 
needle, and making sure that the tension is proper- 
ly adjusted. For this sort of service the charge 
should be very moderate. 

(For those who are mechanically inclined, CR 
has a reprint on “Cleaning the Sewing Machine,” 
available for 5 cents.) 

Reconditioning refrigerators and other modermi 

(Continued on page 25) 
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LARD became so plentiful last spring that the price 
dropped. This was an achievement for consumers in more 
ways than one. It seems that thrifty shoppers refused 
to purchase overfat cuts of pork, particularly at current- 
ly high prices. The result of vigorous protest to 
butchers, and consumer sales resistance was that the fat 
was made into lard instead of being sold at meat prices; 
more fat, more lard, lower prices. 

* *+ 


NEW AUTOMOBILES are still so scarce that dealers parcel them out on a 
waiting list basis, but the dealer must play fair with his prospective cus- 
tomers and not jump his favorites ahead of the line. In Baltimore last spring 
the Circuit Court ruled in a particular case that new cars must be sold to cus- 
tomers in the proper order; if a customer could prove that orders placed after 
his were filled first, he was entitled to relief by court injunction. 


* * 


SHOES THAT ARE TOO SMALL, that have too high heels, or too pointed toes, 
sometimes cause a condition known as "Morton’s toe," points out a medical 
columnist. The symptoms are a severe pain over the ball of the foot between 
the third and fourth toes, and, in extreme cases, pain up the back of the leg 
and thigh to the hip. In its early stages, the difficulty can be remedied by 
resorting to properly fitting shoes. At a later stage, when the tumor, caused 


by the irritation of the foot, is well established, only a surgical operation 
can bring relief. 
* + * 


THAT THE HOUSING INDUSTRY is pricing itself right out of the market is no 
news to the weary home-seeker. What to do about it is another problem. One of 
the weekly news magazines last spring published a brief survey indicating that 
building costs are nearly double those of 1940. In Detroit, a builder pointed 
out that a house which could be put up in 1940 for $5090 would cost $9990 at 
current rates. Prices of building materials have increased more than 86 per- 
cent since 1939, with lumber leading at 200 percent. Labor costs are way up and 
labor productivity is put at only 50 to 60 percent of pre-war days. In Chi- 
cago, where time and a half or double time is paid for work on Saturday and 
Sunday, some building tradesmen are reported to take their two days off during 
the week, so that they can collect weekend pay at the higher rate. 


? ...@ 


BY PUTTING HIS PATIENTS ON A MILK-FREE DIET, Dr. Emanuel M. Rappaport of 
New York City was able to cure two-thirds of a group of sixty-seven patients 
suffering from diarrhea following a dysentery infection. According to the New 
York Herald Tribune report, butter, cheese, cream, ice cream, and chocolate 
were excluded. Milk-—free bread and cake were prescribed, but°-no other special- 
ly prepared foods were required. The doctor indicated that, in the particular 
type of diarrhea involved, the patients had developed a sensitivity to milk 
which persisted after the infection had been cleared up. 

* + * 


FRAGILE BONES that break easily are characteristic of men and women who 
are getting along in years, This tendency can be counteracted by administra- 
tion of hormones such as adrenalin (by a physician, of course) and of protein 
foods such as meat and eggs, according to studies made by Dr. Fuller Albright 
of Harvard Medical School. It appears that porous, light bones have plenty of 
calcium but lack the protein needed to make them normally dense. 
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THE NEW STYLES in women’s dresses, suits, and coats, all of which show 
lower hem lines, are causing considerable dissension in various parts of the 
country. In some sections of the Middle West and in California, it is reliably 
reported that the longer length is meeting with stiff buyer resistance. The 
fall and winter coats are a particular problem, because no one knows just how 
long dresses will go. The short swagger coat for those who buy their fall 
clothes early is said to offer the safest compromise. 

- = = 


BACON should be broiled, for best retention of its thiamine (vitamin B,) 
content, is the recommendation of nutrition experts at the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. It was found in tests made at the Station that bacon 
cooked on a rack four inches below the broiler flame retained two-thirds of its 
original thiamine, while that cooked in a frying pan retained less than half. 

* + 


SHOE PRICES have firmed, as the trade experts put it, which means in con- 
sumer language that they will not decline as was expected last spring, and, in 
fact, are likely to go up. The Wall Street Journal attributes the higher 
prices to a rising leather market, high rents, and peak labor costs (labor ac- 
counts for 25 to 35 percent of the wholesale factory price of shoes). 

* + 


STOCKS OF CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES are piling up in grocery stores and 
warehouses. New packs of the 1947 crop are coming in, and something must be 
done to clear the shelves. The time-honored method of American merchandising 
would be a clearance sale at reduced prices, but in these days when it is 
fashionable to look to the government for subsidies of every conceivable va- 
riety, canners and growers have proposed that the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture finance the purchase of last year’s stocks for shipment abroad’for 
foreign relief. Among the products suggested for inclusion in such a plan are’ 
canned peas, beans, and sweet potatoes, and dried raisins and prunes. Such a 
echeme would hit the consumer’s pocketbook twice; first, it would serve to 
keep prices of canned goods at or close to their present levels, and second, it 
would use some of the money collected in taxes to finance the transaction and 
maintain canners’ and jobbers’ profits. Any day now we may hear that consumers 
who protest such an arrangement are heartless folk who want to allow people to 
starve. 

- = © 

RADIO SETS continue to be plentiful and consumers who have been waiting 
to replace their sets that did duty throughout the last five years will be glad 
to know that prices are going down. In fact, the dealers are wailing because 
price cutting has become the accepted method of doing business, if the trade 
journal Electrical Merchandising sizes up the situation correctly. It appears 
that reductions have been made on name-brand console sets in some sections up 
to $60; in another case a distributor cut list prices to dealers as much as 50 
percent. Perhaps when the most pressing cases of need for washing machines and 
mechanical refrigerators are taken care of, consumer resistance in those fields 
will have the same salutary effect, and bring appliance prices down also. 

* + 


HOW SANITARY ARE CONDITIONS in the bottling plants that turn out the soft 
drinks you customarily buy? It may be advisable for you to ask your city or 
county health department to make a check-up. A survey of 28 of Chicago’s 50 
carbonated beverage and 7 bottled water plants revealed that many of the 175 
million pints of soft drinks which Chicagoans drink each year are made under 
insanitary conditions and operating methods, reports the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The sanitary defects included: filthy plant sur- 
roundings, lack of cleaning and washing facilities for employees, lack of per- 
sonal cleanliness on the part of employees, storage of caps, corks, and clo- 
sures in dirty bins, and other disregard of need for proper protection of vari- 
ous factory processes from possible sources of contamination. 

- = @ 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS are commonly made from shellac, slate flour, powdered 
chalk, Congo gum, zinc stearate, carbon black, and scrap. Shellac has been 
scarce and expensive during the past few years. Now, reports Business Week, an 
extender or substitute for shellac has been devised by Dumor Plastics of Atco, 


(Continuation of this section is on page 29) 
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S bow seven coffee makers pur- 
chased for this study in- 
cluded five of the popular vac- 
uum type, one percolator, and 
one of the extractor type. Six 
were heated electrically; of 
these, the controls of three were 
fully automatic, one semi-auto- 
matic, and two manual. The 
seventh was the all-glass, non- 
electric Chemex, probably the 
simplest possible form of coffee 
making utensil. 

Design, materials, workman- 
ship, filter media, and acces- 
sories of the coffee makers were 
appraised; a simple test was 
performed on each to determine 
whether or not coffee could be 
poured without having drops 


run down the outside of the ves- 


sel. The wiring of the six electric 
utensils was analyzed, power 
input was measured, and each 
was subjected to a 1000-volt 
proof-voltage test and checked 
for electric current leakage. 

In addition to the engineer- 
ing examination and tests, the 
most important characteristic 
of the coffee makers, i.e., their 
ability to produce good coffee, 
was determined. This was done 
by preparing six cups of coffee 
in each appliance, using exact- 
ly the same amount of water 
and coffee in all cases. The 
quality of the resulting bever- 





White Cross Coffee-Vac 


erage was judged on (1) com- 
parative strength, based on col- 
or; (2) turbidity; based on clar- 
ity; and (3) sediment, deter- 
mined by direct inspection of 
the lees after decanting. Brew- 
ing of the coffee was done ex- 
actly as directed by the manu- 
facturer, using 6.2 grams of a 
single brand of coffee per cup 
of water, the size of the cup 
having been determined by us- 





Universal Coffeematic, Model EA4400 


ing the volume marks present 
on several of the coffee makers. 
The relative effectiveness of 
the appliances in making coffee 
was judged from the results of 
this series of tests. Owners of 
the less effective utensils can, 
of course, produce sufficiently 
strong coffee, but with a loss 
of economy, by using a larger 
quantity of coffee. Ease of 
cleaning, another consideration 
of much importance to most 
housewives, was checked in con- 
nection with the brewing tests. 
To give best results any coffee- 
making utensil must be thor- 
oughly cleaned and with some, 
this is no small chore; as the 
listings will indicate. 

Examination of these various 
coffee makers brought out some 
points of general interest which 
might be of value to the care- 
ful purchaser. 


Coffee Makers 


Three of the coffee makers, 
the Sunbeam, Chemex, and Gen- 
eral Electric were marked to in- 
dicate the correct amount of 
water. This was found a very 
useful detail when making cof- 
fee and might well be adopted 
by all manufacturers. 


The filter media used varied 
considerably inefficiency. Most 
efficient was the filter paper used 
in the Chemex, which produced 
very clear coffee. Coffee mak- 
ers using cloth filters were 
found to depend partly on the 
formation of a “‘filter cake” of 
the coffee grounds, the Silex 
and White Cross upper bowls 
being designed to promote for- 
mation of the cake, and the ef- 
fectiveness of the Cory glass 
rod depending almost entirely 
upon it. Cloth filters allowed 
some solid matter to pass 
through and their effectiveness 
for this use could stand being 
improved considerably. To at- 
tempt to correct this fault the 
White Cross used two layers of 
cloth. The Silex booklet men- 
tioned a Flavor Guard filter 
which could be used without a 
cloth but this filter was not 
supplied with the Silex coffee 
maker tested. 


A common fault of all cloth 
filters is their gradual accumu- 
lation of fats and oils which, 
after some time tend to be- 
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Cory Royal Rubberless, Model DCE 


come rancid and impair the 
flavor of the coffee. This de- 
fect would be of importance 
only if the user failed to dis- 
card the filter frequently enough 
or did not give it proper care. 
Glass filter rods and filter papers 
(used but once) do not have 
this fault. The cloth filters 
cost so little (2c each, the same 
price as paper filters for the 
Chemex) that they could be dis- 
carded as often as filter papers. 
(It is perhaps well to remind 
consumers that the appliance 
itself is at best only a minor 
factor in the problem of mak- 
ing good coffee—which funda- 
mentally depends upon use of 
a high-grade, freshly-roasted 
|not vacuum-packed] coffee of 
the proper grind.) 
* * 7. 

The speed of brewing and 

the attention required by each 


coffee maker in use was con- 
sidered important, especially at 





Silex, Cat. No, 1122-168 


the breakfast hour when most 
households have no time to 
waste on unnecessary motions 
or delays. In a general sense, 
the higher wattage units made 
coffee faster than those of lower 
wattage but the extra speed 
was not always in proportion 
to the greater wattage. The 
1080-watt Sunbeam, for in- 
stance, was only two minutes 
or 1/7 faster than the 615-watt 
Cory, while the 745-watt Gen- 








General Eleciric, Automatic, Cat. No. 
139P8 ’ 


eral Electric was actually a little 
slower than the Cory, and each 
of the three was slower than 
the 450-watt Universal in which 
the heat was concentrated and 
particularly effective. Brew- 
ing time could be shortened in 
every case by the use of hot 
water but some of the direc- 
tions commented that better 
coffee could be brewed with 
fresh, cold water. The Silex 
stove wasdesigned tocool quick- 
ly as soon as the current was 
turned off, but the Cory and 
White Cross stoves did not have 
this advantage. 

The automatic coffee mak- 
ers had the great advantage of 
requiring no attention; they 
could be started and ignored! 
The semi-automatic Silex re- 
quired the user to turn the 
switch in the plug to the hold- 
ing temperature desired, and 
also to turn it off, when through 
with the appliance. The Cory 
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and White Cross had 2-heat 
stoves but no thermostatic con- 
trols; this made it necessary 
to operate the switches man- 
ually, and to remove the coffee- 
pot from the stove. Water for 
the Chemex had to be heated in 
a separate utensil and the 3. 
to 5-minute brewing operation 
required the almost constant 
attention of the housewife, 
which could be a disadvantage 
in a busy or hurried household. 


All of the electric coffee mak- 
ers were found satisfactory as 
to leakage current and suc- 
cessfully withstood the proof- 
voltage test, except the Gen- 
eral Electric. All poured without 
dripping or dribbling unless 
otherwise noted. Measured wat- 
tage input is shown in paren- 
theses following statement of 
the manufacturer’s wattage rat- 
ing. Ratings are cr47. 


ie he. 


Sunbeam Coffeemaster, Model C20-B 


A. Recommended 


Universal Coffeematic, Model EA4400 
(Landers, Frary & Clark, New Bri- 
tain, Conn.) $13.90. Chromium- 
plated percolator, with black plastic 
control knob and handle; well de- 
signed and excellent in appearance. 
Self-contained electric heating unit; 
fully automatic with simple, posi- 
tive control circuit, which could be 
set for mild, medium, or strong cof- 
fee. Rated 400 watts (450), lowest 
of the electric coffee makers, yet sec- 
ond fastest as to time for brewing 
coffee. Quality of coffee about aver- 
age. Very easy to clean, as grounds 
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were retained in basket and could be 
emptied into waste can or sink after 
which it was possible to wash out 
the basket without difficulty. 3 


B. Intermediate 


White Cross Coffee-Vac (National 
Stamping & Electric Works, 3218 
W. Lake St., Chicago 24) $5.60. 
Typical glass vacuum type with 
black plastic lids and handle and 
black rubber sealing ring. Unpre- 
tentious but well-proportioned de- 
sign. Had separate 2-heat electric 
stove manually controlled. Rated 
600 watts (595). Took longer time 
for brewing coffee than other coffee 
makers tested because its stove need- 
ed considerable time to heat up. 
Quality of coffee above average. 
Had double-layer cloth filter. Filter 
clamp rusted during tests. Some- 
what troublesome to clean as were 
others of the vacuum type. 

Chemex (Chemex Corp., 41 Murray 
St., New York 7) $6 for 1-qt. size 
plus 100 filters at 2c each, $8 com- 
plete. One-piece thick-walled giass 
utensil, whose “handle” consisted 
of 2 pieces of plastic fastened around 
center of pot by means of a leather 
thong. In spite of its evident pre- 
tensions to “functionalness”’ in de- 
sign, this coffee maker was very awk- 
ward to handle when full; it was al- 
most impossible to avoid contact 
with hot lower portion of the pot 
when grasping the plastic “handle.” 
Non-electric; water for making cof- 
fee had to be heated on stove or other 
unit. Brewing was by the extrac- 
tion process and although the total 
time, including that for heating the 
water, was the shortest of all the 
coffee makers tested, almost con- 
stant attention was required during 
the 3- to 5-minute period of actual 
coffee-making, as the user had to pour 
water slowly over the coffee. Qual- 
ity of coffee, excellent; clear, strong, 
and free from sediment. Though, 
because of its efficiency, it would be 
possible to use somewhat less coffee 
per cup with this coffeepot, the 
manufacturer did not recommend 
doing so. Dripped after pouring. 
Cleaning was rather difficult; thong 
had to be untied and “handles” re- 
moved before glass pot could be 
washed, which seemed quite need- 
less trouble; constricted center made 
it impossible to reach bottom of pot 
except with a bottle brush or dish- 
clothdropped in to beswirled around. 
Utensil could not be placed over 


direct flame or on electric unit be- 
cause glass walls, thick for mechani- 
cal strength, made it susceptible to 


‘breakage when direct heat was ap- 


plied. Hence if contents cooled, re- 
heating could be done only in a 
water bath. Would be of interest 
only to those desiring excellent cof- 
fee and at the same time having 
time to make it in leisurely fashion.2 


Cory Royal Rubberless, Model DCE 


(Cory Corp., 221 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 1) $8.70. Typical glass 
vacuum type with black plastic 
handle and lids, similar in appear- 
ance to the White Cross but with 
bowls more nearly globular. Sep- 
arate 2-heat stove, manually crcn- 
trolled. Rated 660 watts (615). 
Brewing time about average. Qual- 
ity of coffee, below average; weak, 
turbid, and contained sediment. Glass 
filter rod did about as good a job 
as cloth and had some practical ad- 
vantages (see text). Ground-glass 
surfaces were used in this model for 
sealing instead of the more usual 
rubber gasket, and operated suc- 
cessfully, but lack of gasket tended 
to make coffee maker unstable to 
handle. 


Silex, Cat. No. 1122-168 (The Silex 


Co., Hartford 2, Conn.) $9.45. Typi- 
cal glass vacuum type with white 
plastic handle, band, and dipper; 
chromium-plated metal top and or- 
namental skirt on bottom bowl; de- 
sign judged somewhat too ornate. 
Had useful upper bowl ejector on 
handle which lifted bow] free of rub- 
ber gasket. Separate single-heat 
stove, semi-automatically controlled; 
the thermal capacity of the stove 
was adjusted to insure proper brew- 
ing time, but thermostatic control 
switch in cord plug had to be turned 
by hand to low heat (holding tem- 
perature); coffee was then held at 
selected temperature automatically. 
Brewing time longer than average. 
Rated 525 watts (510). Quality of 
coffee, fairly good; clear, and free 
from sediment, but very weak. 
When used exactly as directed for 
six cups, this coffee maker would al- 
ways brew weak coffee because the 
stem of the upper bowl was short 
and as water heated, expansion of 
air in the lower bowl forced tepid 
water into the upper bowl; by the 
time the water was really hot, so 
much had already risen to the upper 
bow! that the stem end was almost 
uncovered, hence only asmall amount 
of really hot water reached the upper 
bowl and the full strength of ground 


coffee was not released by the warm 
water. This difficulty (equivalent 
to a loss of 50 to 60% in efficiency in 
use of ground coffee) could be avoid- 
ed by using the method recom- 
mended in the White Cross direc- 
tions, which advised the user not to 
place the upper bowl in position un- 
til water was near boiling. Ease of 
cleaning about average for this type, 
but if coffee drippings or grease from 
nearby cooking lodged under metal 
apron of lower bowl, cleaning would 
be very difficult. Spring filter holder 
rusted during tests. 2 


Sunbeam Coffeemaster, Model C20-B 


(Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 5600 
W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50) 
$18.60. All-metal chromium-plated 
vacuum type. Excellent appearance. 
Fully-automatic self-contained elec- 
tric unit. High wattage—1000 watts 
(1080)—would on some circuits re- 
quire that care be taken not to 
plug in at the same time with 
another high-wattage appliance. 
The low heat was maintained by 
thermostatic control of the main 
element which might be disadvanta- 
geous from the standpoint of service 
life of the appliance. However, 
one of this brand using the same 
principle has operated for six years 
without developing trouble requir- 
ing service. Brewing time less than 
average. Quality of coffee, fair; 
strong, with only moderate amount 
of sediment, but very turbid. Be- 
cause of elaborate method of mount- 
ing the filter, this appliance was 
more troublesome to clean than 
others of the type. Had ingenious 
method of fastening upper and lower 
sections together which, in addition 
to the all-metal-construction, would 
make the Coffeemaster safer to handle 
and sturdier than the glass vacuum 
units in average use. 


C. Not Recommended 


General Electric Automatic, Cat. No. 


139P8 (General Electric Co., Bridge- 
port 2, Conn.) $15.10. Typical 
glass vacuum coffee maker with 
black plasticlidsand elaborate clamp- 
on handles, which detracted from 
otherwise good appearance. Separ- 
ate 2-heat stove, automatically con- 
trolled. Rated 750 watts (745). 
Brewing time greater than average. 
Quality of coffee, somewhat below 
average; considerable turbidity and 
sediment. Had low insulation re- 
sistance; failed proof-voltage test 
at 900 volts; otherwise would have 
been rated B. Intermediate. 3 
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Motion Picture Equipment 


N THE REPORT of tests of 8 

mm. motion picture cameras 
which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1946 BULLETIN, the com- 
ment was made that only ex- 
ceptionally good 8 mm. equip- 
ment is capable of producing 
movies that, as projected, can 
compare favorably with even 
mediocre 16 mm. equipment. 
No 8 mm. equipment is given 
a rating higher than B. This 
generalization applies also to 
projectors, because due to the 


Photo courtesy Bell & Howell Co. 
Filmo-Master ‘‘400," projector 


"Photo courtesy Revere Camera Co. 


Revere De Luxe, Model 85, projector 


Photo courtesy Ampro Corp. 
Ampro, Model A-8, projector 


inherent shortcomings of the 
pictures taken on the small 
8 mm. frame and consequent 
poor definition caused by grain 
in the emulsion, even the most 
finely constructed projector 
could produce images on the 
screen that are only insignifi- 
cantly better than those pro- 
duced by 8 mm. equipment 
selling at much lower prices. 

There are, of course, many 
people who cannot afford the 
higher operating cost of 16 mm. 
equipment (which is between 
two and three times that of 8 
mm.), and who are satisfied 
with the results. obtained with 
8mm. For those it is believed 
that the combination of a Cine- 
Kodak Eight-25 camera and 
Keystone, Model R-8, projector 
may be expected to produce 
motion pictures only slightly 
less acceptable than the best 
that can be produced by any 
8 mm. equipment and has the 
advantage of requiring only 
moderate initial outlay for the 
equipment. 

All of the following projec- 
tors would operate on either 
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a-c or d-c and had lenses of 1- 
inch focal length, definition in 
each case being as good as 
could be expected with use of 
8 mm. film. 

Listings of 8 mm. projectors 
are in order of merit as judged 
by CR’s consultant. Prices 
in each case include federal ex- 
cise tax. 


Projectors 
B. Intermediate 


Ampro, Model A-8 (Ampro Corp., 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18) 
$168 with case. f:1.6 coated lens. 
Equipped with 500-watt bulb which 
gave most light on screen of any pro- 
jector tested, indicating well de- 


Photo courtesy Keystone Mfg. Co. 
Keystone, Model R-8, projector 


Photo courtesy Hedrich- Blessing Studio 
Victor, Model 3, 16 mm. motion pic- 
ture camera 
































signed optical system. Film was 
easy to thread and projector oper- 
ated steadily without flicker; it 
could be reversed without shutting 
off the motor. Machine was very 
well constructed and would be rated 
A on the basis of quality of con- 
struction alone. 3 
Filmo- Master ‘‘400,"’ Design 122, Model 
G (Bell & Howell Co., 7100 Mc- 
Cormick Rd., Chicago 45) $177.45. 
{:1.6 lens. Equipped with 400-watt 
bulb which gave noticeably more 
light than Kodascope, Revere, and 
Keystone (which had 500-watt bulbs) 
but not as much as the Ampro. Use 
of a 500-watt bulb, which manu- 
facturer says can be employed, in- 
volves, according to instructions, risk 
of buckling film. Easy to thread. 
Full gear drive. Rewind equipped 
with safety devices to prevent re- 
winding when film gate is closed. 
Exceptionally smooth and quiet in 
operation, excelling the Ampro A-8& 
in the latter respect. If quality of 
construction alone is considered, this 
projector would be rated A. 3 
Revere De Luxe, Model 85 (Revere 
Camera Co., Chicago) $120. [:1.6 
coated lens. 500-watt bulb. Easy 
to thread film. Ran smoothly but 
less quietly than either Ampro or 
Filmo-Master. Steady operation 
without flicker. Construction fairly 
good, judged to be equivalent to 
Keystone but perhaps somewhat long- 
er life might be expected from the 





Photo courtesy Bell & Howell Co. 


Showmaster, 16 mm, sound projector 


Revere because of its slightly sturdier 
construction. 


Keystone, Model R-8 (Keystone Mfg. 


Co., Boston) $74.50. £:1.95 lens. 
500-watt bulb. Slightly less easy to 
thread than Ampre or Filmo- Master. 
Operation steady and satisfactory. 
Judged a much better value than 
the Kodascope Eight-33. 1 





Photo courtesy Bell & Howell Co. 
Filmosound 179, 16 mm. sound projector 
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C. Not Recommended 


Kodascope Eight-33 (Eastman Kodak 


Co., Rochester 4, N.Y.) $70. £:2 
coated lens. 500-watt bulb. Was 
less easy to thread than the other 
machines tested. Severe flicker at 
times, and shutter sometimes failed 
to open. Construction light and 
such as to suggest possibility of 
relatively short life 1 


Motion Picture Cameras 


8 mm, 


(For listing of other 8 mm. 


cameras, see December 1946 
BULLETIN.) 


C. Not Recommended 


Cinemaster II, Model G-8 (Universal 


Camera Corp., 28 W. 23 St., New 
York 10) $96.75. With Wollensak 
Univar Cine Anastigmat {:1.9 coated 
lens of 13 mm. focal length, fixed 
focus. Interchangeable lens mount. 
Can be operated at 16, 24, and 32 
frames per second. Motor runs 6 ft. 
of film per winding, but has unde- 
sirable feature of slowing down to- 
ward end of run without any definite 
stop. Had built-in exposure meter 
which could be turned and viewed 
through optical view-finder; calcu- 
lating dial on side of camera. Defi- 
nition of lens unsatisfactory. Mecha- 











nism of relatively crude construc- 
tion and operated with noticeable 
vibration. 


16 mm, 
B. Intermediate 


Victor, Model 3 (Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Davenport, Iowa) $99 less 
lens, $134.90 with f:2.5 Wollensak 
coated lens of 1-in. focal length. 
Fixed focus. Can be operated at 8, 
16, 32, 64, and 80 frames per second. 
Takes standard 50-ft. or 100-ft. rolls 
of 16 mm. film. Finder had pro- 
vision for correction of parallax 
(desirable). Plumb-bob device to 
show when camera is held level did 
not swing freely, thus not effective. 
Finder frame out of square with 
camera. Motor runs 22 ft. of film 
but slows down slightly near end of 
run. Lens definition satisfactory. 
Construction, judged mediocre. 


16 mm. Sound Projectors 
A. Recommended 


Showmaster (Bell & Howell Co., 7100 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45) $312.95 
including carrying case. Equipped 
with Bell & Howell coated f:1.6 lens 
of 25 mm. focal length. 1000- or 
750-watt lamp. Takes reels up to 





Photo courtesy Ampro Corp. 
Amprosound ‘Premier-20," 16 mm. 
sound projector 


1600 ft. capacity. Quiet in oper- 
ation and easy to thread. Projec- 
tion was steady, definition good. 
Quality of sound good. Judged an 
excellent projector. 2 
Amprosound ‘“Premier-20"" (Ampro 
Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago 18) $540 with coated f:1.6 pro- 
jection lens of 2-in. focal length 
operated at either 24 frames (sound 
speed) or 16 frames (silent speed) 


per second. 750-watt lamp, 1000. 
watt lamp optional. Had provision 
for reverse operation and projection 
of a single frame as a still picture. 
Capacity, 2000 ft. of film. Quality 
of projection excellent and of sound 
good. 3 
Amprosound Century (Ampro Corp.) 
$460.55. Essentially the same as 
“Premier-20” except that it lacked a 
silent speed (16 frames per second) 
and hence could not be used for 
showing silent film, and had no pro- 
vision for reverse operation or pro- 
jection of single frames. Manufac- 
turer advises that this model, though 
still available in stores, has recently 
been discontinued. 3 
Filmosound 179 (Bell & Howell Co.) 
$579 ($603 with Cordomatic reel). 
Equipped with Bell & Howell {:1.6 
projection lens of 2-in. focal length. 
1000-watt lamp (750-watt lamp op- 
tional). Operates at 24 frames (sound 
speed) or 16 frames (silent speed) 
per second. Had provision for re- 
verse operation, and for projection 
of single frames. Capacity, 2000 
ft. of film. Cordomatic reel winds 
speaker cord, taking up slack and 
locking in any desired position. Pro- 
jection and sound quality judged 
good but not quite equivalent to that 
of the Ampro projectors tested. 3 








“‘ Automatic”’ Fire Extinguishers— 
Carbon Tetrachloride Bulb Type 








ANY SUBSCRIBERS have 

been interested in var- 
ious glass bulb-type extinguish- 
ers that are supposed to put out 
a fire when released automati- 
cally by opening of a fusible 
link or similar action in case of 
fire in a home or storage build- 
ing. With regard to extin- 
guishers of this type, the Un- 
derwiiters’ Laboratories made 
a comment (Aug. 1937) which 
although brief, deals effectively 
with the claims made by the 
promoters and salesmen of such 


devices. 

When the device was used 
on a Class A* fire (excelsior), 
“no practical extinguishing ef- 
fect.’’ With Class B fires (gaso- 
line-saturated cotton waste) 
and a second type of Class B 
fire (gasoline in open pan or 
pail), tests failed to be con- 
vincing as to extinguishing ef- 
fect. ‘“‘Rooms having reason- 


*Class A fires are fires in ordinary combustible 
materials which primarily require the quenching 
and cooling effect of quantities of water; Class B 
fires are fires in flammable liquids, greases, 
etc., which require a blanketing effect in the ex- 
tinguishing material. 
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able ventilation were not 
protected by automatic equip- 
ment of this type.’’ The con- 
clusion of the Underwriters 
from their tests was: ‘‘Dump- 
ing one or two pints of carbon 
tetrachloride upon the floors of 
closed rooms may not be re- 
lied upon to control or extin- 
guish fires which are sufficient- 
ly intense to cause operation 
of these bulb-type extinguish- 
ers. Ventilation of the rooms 
reduces extinguishment possi- 
bilities.” 




















How te Select a Fur Coat 


ORMALLY the fur industry 
offers over a hundred basic 
types of peltries, and there are 
many times that number of spe- 
cies and varieties. At present, 
there are about 68 different types 
of peltries in current use; the 
balance are missing or scarce be- 
cause of war casualties, depletion 
due to overtrapping, or because 
they are out of fashion. 

About half of the 68 peltries can 
be found in the popular-priced 
coat groups and the other half are 
used for trimmings and scarfs. 
Those which are in greatest de- 
mand are the Rabbit or Coney, 
Mouton-dyed Lamb, dyed Indian 
Lamb, Muskrat and Hudson Seal- 
dyed Muskrat, Persian Lamb and 
itsspecies, Beaver, and dyed Squir- 
rel. 


Price vs. Wearing Quality 


The price paid for a fur gar- 
ment is not an indication of wear- 
ing qualities; examples of expen- 
sive furs with low serviceability 
are Chinchilla and Broadtail. 

Generally, fur garments can be 
divided into three price groups 
which may be described as costly, 
popular-priced, and ‘‘cost-of-liv- 
ing items.’’ It is therefore im- 
portant for the purchaser to de- 
cide at the outset the purpose for 
which the fur coat is to be used, 
whether for appearance, warmth, 
or long wear. In all price groups, 
however, fur coats are considered 
to offer a longer life than other 
forms of outer wear, inasmuch as 
new peltries can be added for 
those worn out, and the garment 
can be restyled as occasion re- 
quires. Bear in mind, however, 
that it is wiser to purchase the 
better grade of a lower-priced fur 
than a cheaper grade of the more 
expensive type. 

Where serviceability is required, 
certain factors must be looked for. 
It should be understood at the 


By MAX BACHRACH 


outset that there are two general 
types of peltries used in the fur 
industry, those obtained from 
fur-bearing animals and those 
from domestic animals. Fur-bear- 
ing animals have two types of hair 
covering, the guard hair and the 
finer, downier fur fibers. The 
guard hairs are the animal's rain- 
coat and the fur fibers its over- 
coat. The other group consists 
of peltries from the domesticated 
animals, such as Lamb, Kid, Pony, 
etc., which have only wool or hair 
but no fur. 

The quality of peltries of wild 
fur-bearers is governed by season- 
al changes, and the best quality 
peltries are those taken in mid- 
winter; those taken too early in 
the season have a skin and hair 
covering which is not fully grown, 
whereas those taken in the spring 
have started to shed their fur, 
hence have a flat appearance. Ex- 
amination of the hair covering of 


winter-caught peltries will show . 


a fluffiness and full coverage as 
contrasted with scanty guard hairs 
and a weak, thin-textured fur cov- 





ering in the out-of-season peltries. 
There are exceptions: the three 
water rodents, Beaver, Muskrat, 
and Nutria are best in quality dur- 
ing the spring months, 

Those domesticated animals 
which have wool generally give 
satisfactory wear if obtained from 
good breeding stock, but peltries 
with only a hair type of covering, 
such as Kidskin and Pony, do not 
wear well and hairs will break off 
and shed readily wherever fric- 
tion occurs. 

As to warmth, the fur-bearing 
peltries are better than the hair 
and wool types. The latter, how- 
ever, with proper type of inter- 
lining can also provide warmth, 


How to Examine Furs 


CONEY; The terms “Coney” or 
“Rabbit” are both correct and 
may be used interchangeably under 
the Federal Trade Commission 
rules. Historically, the term 
“‘Coney”’ dates back to ancient 
Rome, and the word “Rabbit” 
came into use in the English 
language in Chaucer’s time and 





Reprinted from F UR, by Max Bachrach. Copyright 1946 by Prentice- Hall, Inc. 
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meant the young of the Coney. 

The Australian market supplies 
the greatest quantities of rabbits 
to the fur industry and these are 
somewhat smaller than the Euro- 
pean and American types. This 
fur came into prominence in Ameri- 
ca subsequent to World War I and 
is used to simulate more ex- 
pensive furs, chiefly the Seal and 
Beaver; it is correctly sold as 
Seal-dyed Coney and Beaver-dyed 
Coney. The guard hairs are 
plucked out and the fur fibers 
sheared to even height, then dyed 
either seal-black or beaver-brown. 
“Lapin” (correctly, Lapin-dyed 
Coney) refers to those peltries 
which are sheared very low and 
usually dyed in pale shades. Some 
peltries are dyed with the long 
hair intact, in black or brown, to 
simulate longer-haired furs; these 
are generally peltries which have 
slight fur blemishes, too costly to 
remove, which are covered by the 
long guard hairs. 

Blemishes in peltries taken out 
of season are caused when the fur 
grows too slowly in certain spots; 
this fur is too short, or else has 
been shed. The process of remov- 
ing imperfect areas leaves a series 
of seams on the skin side, with 
slight ridges on the fur side. 

The shorter-haired Coneys are 
stenciled to simulate Leopard and 
Ocelot; the larger European and 
American peltries are used for 
these simulations and dyers pre- 
fer unblemished peltries, other- 
wise the spots will be uneven after 
manufacture. 

MOUTON-DYED LAMB: This 
fur has come into prominence since 
World War II although it has been 
known in the industry for a great 
many years. Lamb skins mea- 
suring from 6 to 9 square feet 
after processing are preferred. 
Since these are clothing wool sheep, 
it is necessary to process the wool 
to prevent matting in damp 
weather and with the friction of 
wear. This processing consists of 
giving the leather a tannage that 
will take high temperatures, per- 
mitting a synthetic polymerized 
solution to be applied by heat to 
the wool, to form a water-repel- 





Reprinted from F UR, by Max Bachrach. 
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Methods Used in Joining Peltries 


A—Small zig-zag joints for small-sized 
peltries. 

B—Larger zig-zag joints for large-sized 
peltries. 

C—Wavy joints for flat-hatred peltries. 


lent coating; it is then sheared 
down to a proper even height. 
The formulas of the different 
processors vary and there are 
therefore differences in the finished 
product. It is important to look 
for skins in which there are no 
ridges, known as “‘ribby,”’ for these 
ribby ridges will become more ac- 
centuated from wear; unevenness 
of the pile should also be ob- 
served, likewise patched 
pieces which have been inserted, 
for in these instances there will 
be a separation of the wool at the 
seams later on. Mouton-dyed 
Lamb coats should be given only 
to those cleaners who understand 
the use of proper cleaning methods, 
otherwise the tips of the hair will 
lose their water-repellency and be- 
come curly and matted. 

MUSKRAT: This prolific fur- 
bearer is obtained in North Ameri- 
ca, with somewhat over a million 
peltries imported from Western 
Russia. The American type is 
preferable. The peltries are cut 
into sections, making ‘“‘back”’ coats 
and “flank” coats; the flanks are 
the sides and bellies of the peltry. 
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Peltries from muskrats originat. 
ing in the northern parts of the 
U.S. have a full growth of fur es. 
pecially when taken in the late 
winter and early spring seasons. 
Those taken in the fall and in the 
late spring months do not have a 
full ample coverage of fur. Musk. 
rat flanks do not wear as well as 
the back parts of the peltry, hence 
are offered and sold separately by 
reliable stores. The southern va- 
riety, which comes from the Delta 
of the Mississippi River, is some- 
what flatter than the northern 
type but will give equally good 
wear if the peltries are seasonable. 
The Canadian type, although ex- 
ceptionally well-furred, has a very 
thin skin and must be worn more 
cautiously to prevent ripping of 
the seams. The late winter and 
spring season Russian type are 
satisfactory, but the out-of-season 
peltries do not give good wearing 
service. 

Muskrat garments are manu- 

factured in separate sections con- 
sisting of the body, the sleeves, 
and the collar; each section is 
brush-dyed, returned to the manu- 
facturer for nailing out to the cor- 
rect size pattern, and then re- 
turned to the dyer for application 
of the center stripe which gives 
the garment the effect of mink or 
sable. The “mutation” or light 
shades which simulate Mutation 
Mink are obtained by first bleach- 
ing and then proceeding with the 
dyeing process. One of the old 
standbys in the fur industry is the 
seal-dyed muskrat, commonly 
known as Hudson Seal-dyed Musk- 
rat, and because of the extensive 
processing operations required, 
only full-furred seasonable peltries 
should be used in which the leather 
is strong and can withstand this 
process. 
INDIAN LAMB: These lambs 
come from the northwestern and 
western provinces of India and 
are incorrectly called ‘‘Bombay 
Lamb.”’ They are usually dyed 
deep gray with white tips, ob- 
tained by chemical conversion. 
Peltries having soft wool are to 
be preferred; the harsh coarse- 
haired types will shed. 
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PERSIAN LAMB: There is still 
an unsettled controversy before 
the Federal Trade Commission as 
to the proper designation of those 
lambs which come from rug wool 
sheep and those which result from 
crossbreeding the rug wool with 
the clothing wool sheep. The con- 
sumer will do well to note whether 
the texture of the wool is soft or 
coarse; the coarser type of wool 
covering will not wear off at the 
friction spots as readily as will the 
soft wool type. The best grades 
have tightly knuckled curls, a 
uniform undulating pattern, and 
a deep natural luster. 


General Features to Watch 


The leather in fur garments 
should be soft and supple; where 
any rattle or paper-like condition 
is found, a garment will give less 
wear, often cracking and tearing 


A fur is also not ot desirable ap- 
pearance where the hair is normal- 
ly straight and then is found to be 
curled over at the tips, and such 
a fur will not give good wear be- 
cause the tips are dried out. (This 
is a condition termed “singey”’ in 
the fur industry.) 


Explanation of Various 
Descriptive Terms 


Most furs are dyed, and this can 
be determined by looking at the 
leather; natural leather is a pale 
cream color. Blowing into the fur 
will also show whether the leather 
has been colored or not, but in 
some furs only the leather is dyed 
and not the hair, as in Chinese 
Kidskins and in Grey Persians. 
This leather is usually dyed either 
a purple, a blue-grey, or a pale 
blue tint and these garments vir- 
tually are natural, for the leather 
has been colored only to give it a 
finished appearance. 


The term “‘blending”’ refers to a 
process of darkening guard hairs 
to simulate a better grade ot the 
same kind of fur without coloring 
the leather ; synonymous terms are 
tipping, feathering. topping, shad- 
ing, and beautifying, but all of 
these effect the same purpose, 





“Electrifying” refers toamethod 
of using heat and moisture to 
straighten out the hair covering 
and separate the individual fibers. 
This term, which is not too well 
understood by most consumers, is 
not used extensively today. 


“Glazing”’ refers to the placing 
of a glaze on the fur by the use of 
moisture and sometimes warmth 
with ironing to straighten out the 
hairs and give them a luster. In 
time the surface of the hairs be- 
comes scratched and dull and a 
resin or wax is transferred to the 
hairs from impregnated paper 
while ironing. 


“Staying” is a term used to de- 
scribe the application of cloth, 
usually a lightweight cotton fabric, 
to the leather side of peltries in 
those instances where, because of 
general inherent weakness, they 
would be likely to tear at the 
seams. This process is accom- 
plished by sewing the fabric or 
coating it with a rubber adhesive. 
When the latter type is used, the 
fur cleaner must be very careful 
not to dissolve the rubber cement 
by too free use of cleaning solvent. 
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Lengthening and Shortening Peltries 


Left—‘‘Letting-out"’ of peltries to lengthen 
them. 

Right—"“Letting-in"’ of peltries to shorten 
them. 





Retrinted from F UR, by Max Bachrac 
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Staying 


Cloth is sewn with a blind-stitch ma- 
chine on leather side for strengthening and 
stitches do not appear on fur side. 


“Leathering”’ refers to the sew- 
ing of strips of leather between 
strips of fur to thin out bushy fur 
peltries and also to give more area 
tothe peltries. White Foxes, Blue 
Foxes, Silver Foxes, and similar 
types of peltries are usually the 
species to which this operation is 
applied. 

‘“‘Let-out”’ is a term which refers 
to a method of manufacture by 
which peltries are made longer and 
narrower and is accomplished by a 
series of chevron-like cuts, each 
one of which is rejoined at a lower 
angle. The effect produced is a 
long narrow appearance, which 
gives a graceful line to each ia- 
dividual peltry. 

“Skin-on-skin” is the usual 
method used of sewing skins next 
to each other in practically their 
original form, after the unusable 
portions are removed. 

“Split peltries.’” When only the 
backs of peltries are used they can 
be split down the center and each 
half placed below the precediag 
one, which will also give the effect 
of long and narrow rows. 

““Shedding.”’ This is caused by 
a drying out of the hairs brought 
about by keeping the furs in too 
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warm and dry a closet, attic, or 
other storage place. Furs of mem- 
bers of the Cat family are particu- 
larly susceptible to shedding. A 
bow] of water with a rubber sponge 
placed in the closet to furnish 
some moisture may be a helpful 
preventative. 


Care of Fur Coats 


There are 10 excellent rules to 
follow if a fur coat is to give good 
wearing service: 

1. Keep fur garments on hang- 
ers when not in use. 

2. When wet or damp, first 
shake them out and then hang 
them carefully in a cool flow of 
air. Do not brush or comb wet 
furs. 

3. Furs, wet or dry, should 
never be placed near heat nor in 


1947 Fur Coats, Jackets, 


contact with a heated surface. 
Brush dry furs occasionally ; shake 
them gently and often. 

4. Avoid placing any insecti- 
cides or moth preventives in di- 
rect contact with furs. 

5. Keep your closets humidified 
in dry weather; a bowl of water 
containing a rubber or synthetic 
sponge will serve. 

6. Friction will rub off the fur 
and hair. To protect fur gar- 
ments from this kind of wear, care 
should be exercised in carrying 
packages, purses, next to a fur 
garment. 

7. It helps prevent rips to keep 
fur garments buttoned when you 
stand, especially in crowded places. 
Open up your fur garment when 
you sit down, for the same reason. 


8. During warm weather keep 


furs in storage to prevent leather 
and hair from drying out, also for 
protection against moths. 

9. Small rips should be repaired 
promptly; later they may become 
expensive. Have your furs glazed 
several times a year, and thorough- 
ly cleaned once a year. 

10. Permit only reliable con- 
cerns of reputation and standing 
to take care of your furs. 


Besides this, remember to buy 
fur coats from reliable retailers. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
and the Better Business Bureaus 
are doing all they can to protect 
the consumer but they cannot act 
until after consumers have been 
wronged and entered complaints, 
so it is evident that the chief re- 
sponsibility must rest on the per- 
son buying the coat. 


and Scarfs 








Fur Serviceability 


Characteristics 





Beaver Good 


Beaver) reduces 


center backs to give silvery contrast. 
makes light weight 9- and 11-stripe garments which bring highest price. 


Dark brown fur remaining after copper colored guard hairs are plucked out. Shearing tips of fur (Sheared 
ibility of matting. Finest dark blue-brown from eastern Quebec, brownish tone from 
western U.S. and Canada. Pale-colored from Rocky Mountains region. Flanks are sheared lower than 
Large skins make 5-stripe (counting center back) coats; small size 





Broadtail-Processed 
Lamb 


See Lamb, South American 





Caracul-dyed Lamb Fair to Low 


Chinese type preferred over Russian (which is heavy-pelted). Northern China produces best patterns with 
luster; Chekiang Province produces largest quantities. 
and black. Best qualities have flat moire pattern. Cheaper qualities, long wavy curls. 


Are naturally white and can be dyed in grey, brown, 




















Coney See Rabbit 
Fox, Blue and White Fair Thése are Arctic Foxes, the blue being a color phase coming from more moderate climes. Dense bushy fur 
with thin leather. Blue Foxes from Alaska have brown to reddish brown color; from Greenland, a silvery 
pale brown. White Foxes are dyed to simulate Lynx and are called Lynx-dyed White Foxes. 
Fox, Red Fair to Low Best silky quality with bright orange-red color comes from Alaska and Kamchatka, Siberia. Coarse-haired 
‘ types from central U.S. and central Europe. Are dyed black, brown, and Blue Fox simulation. 
Fox, Silver, Fair These are color phases of Red Fox. Most Silver Foxes are ranch-raised. Quality determined by brightness 


Cross and Black 


of silvery hairs and density of fur. 


Most desirable type is full silvery. Others with black neck and mane 
extending downward into body are classified as % silver, 44 silver, and \ silver. 





Fox, Platinum Fair to Low 


Silver (Platina) ; 


These are all ranch-raised; are mutations of original Silver Fox. Color is pale grey with white silvery hairs. 
Mutation types most in demand are “white face” and “ring neck.” Best qualities are pale silvery blue-grey 

















Other mutations and densely furred. 
Kidskin, Chinese Low Long wavy-haired, natural grey. Shorter-haired most desirable. Hairs have | tendency to break off wherever 
, friction is applied. 
Kidskin, Arabian Low Are naturally black but are dyed to brighten natural off shade. Desirable qualities have flat moire pattern. 
and African a ad grades have rough loose curl, coarse-textured hair which has tendency to break off wherever friction is 
applied. 
Lamb, Indian Fair to Low Incorrectly called “‘Bombay Lamb”; most come from Multan and Delhi. Natural color white are dyed 
grey with white tips to simulate Grey Persian and Krimmer. Best qualities have flat moire appearance. 
Lamb, Mouton-dyed Good Natural white shearling lambs from South Africa, South America, and North America. Mostly dyed to 








simulate Beaver and Nutria, and are processed with plastic chemicals to prevent matting. Poorer qualities 
are thinly furred and have ribs and patchy seams. 
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Best qualities from Iranian Plateau, known as Bokhara (U.S.S.R.) and Afghanistan. Natural colors black, 
brown, and grey. Black are dyed to give richer tone. Most desirable have tight knuckle curl, fairly coarse 
texture, and unbroken pattern, with deep natural luster. Cross breeds are obtained from Southwest Africa, 
United States, Bessarabia (U.S.S.R.), and Asia Minor; these have poor luster as a rule (although a few have 
good luster), soft texture with interrupted-curl-patterns and open loose curls; soft wool types rub easily wher- 
ever friction is applied. Broadtai! is the unborn lamb with very little hair but fine moire pattern, and is very 





A breed of Lincoln Lamb raised in South America, with small segregated curls. When sheared low is known 
as Broadtail-processed Lamb, also sold as Tingona brand; unsheared are dyed grey with white tips and used 





Best qualities are dwarf type from Somaliland. Most desirable appearance is pale tan background with small 








Best qualities from sandy regions of Mongolia and Siberia. Silky-haired most desirable. Used to simulate 





Russia, central and southern Europe, and Himalaya Mts. The Russian and Himalayan types have pale 








Wild type comes from al! parts of North America and varies with section of origin. Eastern Canada and 
northwestern United States types are silky, short-haired, and dark blue-brown in color. Mississippi Valley 
Mink are large size, long-haired, and brown in color. From West-Coast Canada, and Alaska are short- 
haired, thinly-furred and medium brown in color. From southern United States are coarse, straw-like, and 
pale brown in color. The poorer natural colors are blended by applying dyestuffs to the tips of hair to make 


Ranch Mink are raised in cooler climates of United States and Canada. Color ranges from brown to extra 
dark black-brown. Quality depends upon individual ranch production; three- generally recognized types are 
Eastern type, Yukon type. and Minnesota type, the latter having long coarse guard hair. The paws and-pieces 
cut away in manufacturing are assembled into garments, known as Mink Paw and Mink Pieced coats. 


Mutation Mink is latest development and is the result of breeding sport types intensively. Comes in vari- 


ous shades known as Koh-i-nur, Silverblu, Blufrost, Ebony Blu, and White. Koh-i-nur is a type with white 
fur and black-brown tipped guard hairs. Silverblu has a pale blue-beige color, and Blufrost is similar with 

















Fur Serviceability Characteristics 
ee hee 
mb, Persian, Cross Good to Fair 
hen, Broadtails 
perishable. 
Lamb, South Fair 
American 
as cloth coat linings, trimmings, coats, and jackets. 
Leopard Fair to Low liland. Most desirab 
dark well-formed rosettes. Reddish brown with heavy leather and large spots least desirable. 
Marmot Fair to Low 
Mink, and properly known as Mink-dyed Marmot. 
Marten, Baum, Fair ain Wale chifus meet @ 
Stone, Jap, Hudson 
Bay (Canadian) colors. Jap Marten are usually dyed and blended. Hudson Bay or Canadian are usually blended. 
Mink, American Good ‘gaste of Marth Amesion ot 
darker. 
white-tipped hairs; latest types are Ebony Blu and Pure White. 
Mink, Chinese and Fair dyed « : to 


Japanese 








Good to Fair 


Naturally yellow brown in color, are dyed and blended to simulate American Mink. Japanese silkier than - 
Chinese. Best qualities are silky and full-furred. Pieces cut away in manufacturing are made into garments 
known as Paw Coats and Pieced Coats. 








Two general types — Northern and Southern. Northern is silky and full-furred; Southern flatter and coarser- 
haired with thicker leather. Dyed and blended to simulate Mink. Also bleached and dyed to simulate 
Mutation Mink. Manufactured into back coats and flank coats. Belly coats called ‘‘ Natural Silver.” 


Natural Black Muskrats are a color phase of northern brown, are not dyed. Best qualities trapped in spring- 
time and have full coverage of fur and hair. Hudson Seal-dyed Muskrats are better qualities of northern 








Native of South America, although a few are ranched in the United States. The coarse guard hairs are plucked, 


leaving a soft, short fur resembling Beaver but lighter in color; only the sides and bellies are used. Best 
Off-color and thinly-furred peltries not as 








Native of eastern South America and Mexico. Have short guard hairs and scant fur, giving flat appearance. 
Best types have pale fresh brown background and sharply defined elongated markings, dark brown centers 





Muskrat 

type, plucked and sheared to simulate black-dyed Alaska Sealskin. 
Nutria Fair 

pte aes have compact growth of fur and fresh brown color tone 

esirable and less expensive. 

Ocelot Fair to Low 

Reddish brown and poorly marked skins not as desirable. 
Opossum, American Fair Coarse hair and fur; North American types 


have silvery hair with creamy white fur, usually dyed to simulate 

Skunk, sometimes Fitch; also used natural. Best qualities should be full-furred long straight hair. Inferior 
grades have kinky hair. South American type has natural brownish cast. When dyed may be recognized 
by the forked or flagged tip on guard hair. 








Opossum, Australian 


Fair to Low 


Native to Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. Best grades have steel blue hair with compact growth of 
brown-grey fur. Undesirable peltries are brownish to reddish brown in color and are dyed a bluish tint, 
sold as “tipped.” 














Rabbit 


Australian and New Zealand types about 2/3 size of European and United States types. Used to simulate 















































Fair to Low - ; - 
Beaver, Seal, Mink, Chinchilla, etc. Long-haired types used to simulate long-haired furs. Best quality are 
full-furred with few, if any, seams in middle of peltry. Thick-pelted are known as “bucks, ’ thin-pelted as 
“softs” and “does.” Thin-pelted skins are preferably backed with a fabric (called “staying’). Natural 
grey Rabbits with white flecks used to simulate Chinchi'la. 

Raccoon, American Good Longer-haired, deep pile bushy type used for trimmings, called “Heavy Raccoon."’ Shorter-haired, used for 
coats, should be compactly furred and silky for best qualities. Sometimes tipped with dyestuffs to remove 
reddish cast in neck and shoulder areas. Guard hairs are-plucked leaving fur which is sheared and dyed to 
simulate Beaver. 

Seal, Fur Good Controlled by U.S. Government and dyed for it in St. Louis. Colors black, Matara brown, and Safari brown. 
Alaska Sealskin Dyed after stiff guard hairs are plucked leaving soft silky fur. Best grades have even pile and dense coverage. 
and others Government stamp on back of each skin. Similar types but not as well furred come from South Africa 

‘<< e Ces ee Or POE ale we ai bal aoe . 

Seal, Hair Fair Short, bristly hair with no fur, lying flat; color is shadings of grey from deep in center to pale on sides, or 
may be spotted. Used natural or dyed brown and grey. 

Skunk Good Deep black long hair with dense growth of fur in best qualities. Natural types have white stripes removed. 
Other types are dyed to cover broad white stripes. White stripes are assembled and dyed black, correctly 
called Pieced Skunk. Sometimes Skunk is bleached and dyed to simulate Baum Marten and Blue Fox. 
South American types are brown, and incorrectly called ‘‘Zorina. 

Squirrel Fair to Low Best types from mid-Siberia have natural steel grey color with no reddish cast; dyed to simulate Mink and 
Sable. Poorer grades come from northern Europe and are flat in appearance. 

Spotted Cat Low Two varieties obtained from South America, short-haired and long-haired. Short-haired type is flat with 








distinct markings which simulate Leopard and Ocelot. Some types have round spots and are sheared to give 
a short-haired flat appearance. All types have tendency to break off and shed when hair becomes dried out. 
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A Test of Six Refrigerators 


ODAY’S electric refrigerators 

are priced at approximately 
75% above the figure at which pre- 
war models were sold. Unfortu- 


























nately there has not come along 
with this price increase, which is 
characteristic of electrical appli- 
ances generally, any significant 





General Electric, Model BH7-A 
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improvement in quality or perfor- 
mance. The refrigerators tested by 
CR were all found to have ample 
refrigerating capacity (ability to 
maintain proper temperatures jn- 
side the boxes with a high temper- 
ature outside) even when the room 
temperature went up to 110°F. 
Another very important item of 
information in CR’s tests is the 
cost of operation of the various 
makes, which, as is shown in the 
accompanying table, varied over 
the considerable range of approxi- 
mately 61c to $1.06 per month for 
the standard type of electric re- 
frigerator. Assuming a useful life 
of about 10 years, the difference 
in cost of operation between the 
most and least economical boxes 
would amount to the not incon- 
siderable sum of about $60 for the 
same amount of refrigerated space. 
(Electrical energy cost assumed to 
be 3c per kilowatt-hour, which 
is about the average figure for the 
United States. The difference 
would, of course, be even more 
substantial in districts where costs 
per kilowatt-hour are higher.) 
One of the six refrigerators 
tested, the Admiral Dual-Temp, 
was a combination refrigerator and 
freezer; this had a storage ca- 
pacity in the refrigerator chamber 
of 7 cu. ft. and a capacity in the 
freezer chamber of 2 cu. ft. This 
type of refrigeration equipment 
has its advantages for persons 
who rent a freezer locker to fur- 
nish primary or quantity storage, 
for it permits them to keep at 
home a considerable quantity of 
frozen foods from their locker and 
so to avoid frequent trips to the 
locke: plant. CR’s test indicated 
that the cost of operation of com- 
bination freezers and refrigerators 
may be considerably higher than 
for a refrigerator alone, for in the 
model tested, with controls set at 
the position most. favorable to 
economy while still assuring safe 
storage (8°F in freezer, 43.4°F in 
the regular food-storage compart- 
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ment), cost of operation was slight- 
ly more than double that of a 
simple refrigerator of the same 
make. The difference would be 
considerably greater if foods were 
inserted for freezing with the 
freezer control set at the coldest 
setting; the motor would run con- 
tinuously at a cost of 12c per day 
until the contents of freezer com- 
partment were frozen and the con- 
trols could be changed from the 
coldest setting to a warmer one. 


Methods of Test 

Tests were made following the 
standard test procedure of the 
American Standards Association 
(more fully described in Con- 
SUMERS’ RESEARCH BULLETIN, 
September 1946). 

After the refrigerators had been 
allowed to stand in a heated room 
at 90°F for at least 48 hours with 
their doors open, the time and 
energy required to lower the tem- 
peratures to a stable value were 
determined, with the controls set 
to give normal operating tempera- 
tures. The temperatures attained 
in the box were also measured. 
These tests were repeated with 
room temperature maintained at 
110°F and controls set to give 
an average temperature inside 
the boxes of approximately 46°F. 


After stable temperature condi- 
tions were reached, no-load per- 
formance data under steady condi- 
tions were obtained with several 
settings of the control dial, the 
temperature in the test room being 
maintained in one case at 90°F 
and in another at 110°F. 

By experience it has been 
learned that the cost of operating 
a refrigerator loaded with food 
and used under average conditions 
in a home will often be close to 
the operating cost determined 
under test conditions in a room 
held accurately and constantly at 
80°F. Operating costs at 80°F 
have been approximately deter- 
mined by calculation and are given 
in the listings. If there is a con- 
siderable food load, which implies 
putting into the refrigerator from 
time to time foods which are warm 
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Admiral Dual-Temp, Model TD-946 

















MW De Luxe, Model 696 
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Monitor, Model 746 


or at room temperature, the per- 
formance of the refrigerator at a 
room temperature of 90° will more 
accurately approximate actual op- 
erating cost. 

In the ice-making tests, the 
time and energy required to make 
the regular complement of ice 
cubes were measured. It is in- 
teresting to note that when the 
controls of the refrigerator were 
set at ‘‘fast freeze’ with the room 
temperature at 90°, insertion of 
the ice-cube trays filled with water 
at the same temperature as the 
room raised the 43° temperature 
of the food storage space within 
the refrigerators by an amount 
which ranged from 5° to 13° fora 
period of one hour. At the fast- 
freeze setting, the minimum tem- 
perature in the food compart- 
ment of the Monitor, General Elec- 
tric, and Coldspot dropped below 
32° for a period of one hour (which 
would mean that some foods and 
beverages might freeze). To per- 
mit judgment of electrical safety, 
standard proof-voltage tests and 
standard tests for leakage current 
were made on the refrigerators as 
received and again after 16 hours 
at a temperature of 85°, relative 


humidity of 85%, and again after 
operating continuously for one 
hour with the door open. All re- 
frigerators passed this last series 
of tests satisfactorily. 

The maximum and minimum 
temperatures given in the listings 
under the ice-making tests repre- 
sent temperatures which were 
maintained for at least one hour 
(as a momentary or short-period 
high or low temperature would 
have no significant effect on the 
food stored). 

All of the refrigerators were 
satisfactorily quiet in operation. 


A. Recommended 


MW De Luxe, Model 696 (Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago) 
$196.95, plus freight, mail order; 
$219.95 in retail stores. Rated ca- 
pacity, 7 cu. ft. (actual, 7.1 cu. ft.). 
Rated shelf area 15.5 sq. ft. (actual, 
15 sq. ft.). Compressor, sealed, re- 
ciprocating type. Condenser, finned- 
tube type, mounted horizontally be- 
low compressor and cooled by na- 
tural draft. Refrigerant, Freon 12, 
flow of which was controlled by 
capillary tube. Equipped with 2 
fuil-sized wire shelves, a smaller 
shelf on each side of the evaporator, 
and a full-sized bottom shelf of plate 
glass, in two halves, each of which 
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formed the cover of a vitreous-enam- 
eled steel drawer marked “Food 
Freshener.”” One of the wire shelves 
is divided into two parts each of which 
is of the sliding type (desirable) and 
designed so that one-, two-, or three- 
quarters of the whole shelf may be 
slid back to permit taller articles to 
be stored on the shelf below. A 
shallow glass drip tray was also pro- 
vided and below this a glass drawer 
marked ‘‘Food Froster.” Evapora- 
tor, located at top, center of com- 
partment, refrigerated at the bot- 
tom, sides, and under top shelf. A 
second, non-refrigerated, shelf is re- 
movable leaving a space 6% in. 
high; capacity of evaporator, 0.6 
cu. ft. Equipped with 3 ice-cube 
trays to make 64 cubes (7 lb.) of 
ice. Cabinet finished in white lac- 
quer; food compartment of sheet 
steel, finished in white vitreous enam- 
el; inner surface of door of a plastic 
material polished to resemble vitre- 
ous enamel. Front of machine com- 
partment equipped with bin for non- 
refrigerated storage. Time required 
to lower temperature to a stable 
value (43.3°) with room temperature 
at 90°, control set at N, 8% hours 
with energy consumption of 0.56 
kwhr., corresponding to about 2c 
worth of electricity. Cost of oper- 
ation at 90° room temperature with 
an average temperature of 43° in- 
side box, $1.15 per month. This 
would correspond to approximately 
87c per month with a room temper- 
ature of 80° (see test). With tem- 
perature control set at 6C (coldest 
position), time required to freeze 
7 Ib. of ice cubes: tray 1 at top 
and tray 3 at bottom, about 2 hours; 
tray 2 at middle center, about 4.8 
hours. Motor ran continuously dur- 
ing the period of freezing cubes. 
Temperature in cabinet during freez- 
ing period, maximum 50.5°, mini- 
mum 32°. Cost of electricity during 
freezing period, 2.8c. 1 


Coldspot Four Star, Model 106.46427 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co.) $222.50. 
Rated capacity, 7.6 cu. ft. (actual, 
7.8 cu. ft.). Rated shelf area, 16.6 
sq. ft. (actual, 16.3 sq. ft.). Com- 
pressor, sealed. Condenser, finned- 
tube type cooled by a small auxil- 
iary fan. Complete refrigeration 
unit is mounted on a thermally insu- 
lated platform that forms the top part 
of the food-storage compartment. 
Refrigerant, Freon 12. Equipped 
with 3 small wire shelves, 2 on one 
side of the evaporator and 1 on the 























other. Two full-sized wire shelves 
and a plate-glass shelf in two halves 
formed the covers of two vitreous- 
enameled vegetable drawers. A shal- 
low drip tray is supplied below the 
evaporator; below this a vitreous- 
enameled meat drawer. Evaporator 
is refrigerated on the sides and bot- 
tom and has one refrigerated shelf 
near the top, capacity 0.5 cu. ft. 
The unrefrigerated shelf is remov- 
able to give a larger space for storing 
frozen foods. Equipped with 5 ice- 
cube trays, to make 95 cubes (8 
lb.) of ice. All ice-cube trays equip- 
ped with levers for loosening frozen 
trays from shelves. Outer surface 
of cabinet finished in white lacquer. 
Inner surface of food compartment 
of sheet steel finished in white vitre- 
ous enamel. Bottom of food com- 
partment is about 12 in. from floor 
and in this space a drawer is pro- 
vided about 6 in. deep for non-re- 
frigerated storage. Time required 
to lower average temperature to a 
stable value (42.8°) with room tem- 
perature at 90° and controls set at 
about 4, 7% hours, with energy con- 
sumption of 0.48 kwhr., correspond- 
ing to about 1.7c worth of electricity. 
Cost of operation at 90° room tem- 
perature with an average temper- 
ature of 43° inside the box, 97c per 
month. This would correspond to 
approximately 73c per month with 
an 80° room temperature (see text). 
With temperature control set at 9 
(the coldest position), time required 
to freeze ice cubes: trays 1 and 2 at 
top, about 2.5 hours; trays 3 and 4 
at middle, about 5 hours; and tray 
5 at bottom, 1.8 hours. Total of 8 
lb. of ice. Motor ran 83% of the 
time during the freezing period. 
Highest temperature in cabinet dur- 
ing ice-cube freezing period, maxi- 
mum 48.5°, minimum 30.5°. Cost 
of electricity consumed during freez- 
ing period, 2.6c. 2 


General Electric, Model BH7-A_ (Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.) 
$235.75. Rated capacity, 7 cu. ft. 
(actual, 7.2 cu. ft.). Rated shelf 
area, 13.4 sq. ft. (actual, 13.7 sq. ft.). 
Compressor, sealed type. Condenser, 
finned-tube type, mounted at front 
of compartment and air-cooled by 
small auxiliary fan. Refrigerant, 
Freon 12, flow df which is controlled 
by a capillary tube. Equipped with 
2 full-sized shelves and 1 half-sized 
shelf; middle shelf of sliding type 
(desirable), bottom shelf of plate 
glass in two halves, each of which 


Kelvinator, Model 


serves as the cover of a vitreous- 
enameled drawer marked “Fruits- 
Vegetables." A vitreous-enameled 
drawer marked “Cold Storage” was 
provided below the drip tray. Evap- 
orator, storage capacity 0.6 cu. ft., 
located upper right corner of com- 
partment, refrigerated at bottom, 
sides, and under the one shelf, the 
latter located near the top leaving a 
larger compartment (about 5 in. 
high) at the bottom of the evapora- 
tor. Evaporator equipped with a 
“Tel-a-Frost’’ indicator, which, when 
obscured by frost, is a signal that 
box should be defrosted. Four ice- 
cube trays, to make 80 cubes (7 Ib.) 
of ice. Cabinet finished in white 
lacquer except for a black base 4% 
in. high; food compartment, steel, 
finished in white vitreous enamel. 
Lacked a bin for non-refrigerated 
storage. Time required to lower 
temperature to a stable value (44°) 
with room temperature at 90° and 
control set at D (warmest setting), 8 
hours, with energy consumption of 
0.36 kwhr., corresponding to 1.26c 
worth of electricity. Cost of oper- 
ation at 90° room temperature with 
an average temperature of 43° in- 
side box, 81ic per month. This would 
correspond to approximately 61c per 
month with a room temperature of 
80° (see text). With temperature 
control set at 4 (coldest position), 
time required to freeze 7 lb. of ice 
cubes: trays 1 and 
2 at top, about 24% 
hours; trays 3 and 
4 at bottom, about 
2 hours. The motor 


type. Condenser, finned-tube type: 
mounted at a slight angle below 
compressor unit and cooled by na- 
tural draft. Refrigerant, Freon 12. 
Equipped with 3 full-sized shelves, 
bottom one of glass, in two halves, 
others of tinned wire. Two sections 
of middle shelf could be folded down 
to provide a variable shelf arrange- 
ment. Two drawers or “‘crispers”’ 
of vitreous-enameled steel were lo- 
cated below glass shelf. Evaporator, 
designated “Frozen Food Chest,” 
located at top left-hand side of com- 
partment, refrigerated at the bot- 
tom, sides, and under one shelf; ca- 
pacity, 0.8 cu. ft. A glass drip tray 
11% in. deep could also be used for 
storing meats. Equipped with 4 
ice-cube trays to make 64 cubes (7 
lb.) of ice. Cabinet finished in white 
lacquer; food compartment, sheet 
steel, finished in white vitreous enam- 
el; inner surface of door of plastic 
material finished to resemble vitre- 
ous enamel. Front of machine com- 
partment equipped with bin for non- 
refrigerated storage. Time required 
to lower temperature to a stable 
value (40.5°) with room tempera- 
ture at 90° and control at about 2C, 
8 hours with energy consumption of 
0.48 kwhr., corresponding to about 
1.7c worth of electricity. Cost of 
operation at 90° room temperature 
with an average temperature of 43° 
inside box, $1 per month. This 





ran continuously 
during the period 
of freezing cubes. 
Temperature in 
cabinet during 
freezing period, 
maximum 56° (too 
high), minimum 
30.5°. Cost of elec- 
tricity consumed 
during freezing 
period, 1.37c. 


CD-7-R (Nash- 





Kelvinator Corp., 
Detroit 32) $240. 








Rated capacity, 6.8 
cu. ft. (actual, 
6.8 cu. ft.). Rated 
shelf area, 13.1 sq. 
ft. (actual, 13 sq. 
ft.). Compressor, 
sealed, reciprocat- 
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Star, Model 106.46427 
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would correspond to approximately 
75c per month with a room tempera- 
ture of 80° (see text). With tem- 
perature control set at 6C (coldest 
position), time required to freeze 7 lb. 
of ice cubes: tray 1 at top center, 
2.9 hours; tray 2 at middle center, 
7 hours; tray 3 at bottom left, 3 
hours; tray 4 at bottom right, 2 
hours. Running time of motor dur- 
ing freezing period, 75%. Temper- 
ature in cabinet during freezing 
period, maximum 48°, minimum 
33.50°. Cost of electricity consumed 
durin freezing period, 2.8c. 2 


Leonard DL-7 (Leonard Div. of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 32) $240. 
Identical with Kelvinator, Model C " 


7-R, except for trim. 


Monitor, Model 746 (Monitor Equip- 
ment Corp., Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
New York 34) $250. Rated ca- 
pacity, not given (actual, 7.3 cu. ft.). 
Rated shelf area, not given (actual, 
12.9 sq. ft.). Compressor, sealed. 
Condenser, finned-tube type, 
mounted horizontally below com- 
pressor and cooled by natural draft. 
Refrigerant, Freon 12, controlled by 
capillary tube. Equipped with 2 
small wire shelves (one each side of 
the evaporator), one full-sized slid- 
ing wire shelf, and one full-sized bot- 
tom shelf of plate glass in two 
halves, each of which forms the 
cover of a vitreous-enameled drawer. 
The sliding wire shelf was judged 
very convenient, permitting easy 
removal of foods from rear of re- 
frigerator. Evaporator, located at 
top center of compartment, refrig- 
erated at both sides, bottom, and 
one shelf; capacity, 0.7 cu. ft. Had 
a small red button indicator at- 
tached to the right-hand side of the 
evaporator, to signal, when covered, 
that box should be defrosted. Equip- 
ped with 5 ice-cube trays to make 
112 cubes (10% Ib.) of ice. Cabinet 
finished in white lacquer; food com- 
partment, sheet steel, finished in 
white vitreous enamel. Front of 
machine compartment equipped with 
bin for non-refrigerated storage. Con- 
trol, located on the outside of cabi- 
net just above storage bin, would 
be within reach of small children 
(undesirable). Time required to low- 
er temperature to a stable value 
(43.9°) with room temperature at 
90° and control at about 4, 6.5 hours 
with energy consumption of 0.4 
kwhr., corresponding to 1.4c worth 
of electricity. Cost of operation at 
90° room temperature with an aver- 


SUMMARY OF TEST p 
Refrigerators Not Loaded (Food Not Take, 












































Room Temperature. 
1 2 3 4 
Average temperature 
inside box (corrected to Percent 
standard conditions) Running time 
At room _ tempera- of motor 
ture of: 
90°F 110°F at 90°F at 110°F 
General Electric BH7-A 43° 46° 20.7 43.0 
Admiral CS-746A' 43° 46° 17.3 42.5 
Coldspot Four Star 43° 46° 22.5 40.0 
Kelvinator CD-7-R 43° 46° 24.0 52.0 
Monitor 746 43° 46° 23.5 48.0 
MW De Luxe 696 43° 46° 25.5 48.5 
Gibson F-666' 43° 46° 29.7 — 
Combination Refri 
Col. 1 and 24 
Admiral Dual-Temp TD-946 43.4° 44.1° 38.6 84.6 
, " ” “ 36.6° — 42.3 — ; 
" “ “ ‘ 2° —_ 100 — 
4 “ “a “ee 43° a 100 a 




















1 Brought forward from previous test of refrigerators tested post-war by CR, for comparison purposes. 


* Calculated (see text). 


age temperature of 43° inside box, 
$1.04 per month. This would corre- 
spond to approximately 78c per 
month with a room temperature of 
80° (see text). With temperature 
control set at JO (coldest position), 
time required to freeze 10% Ib. of 
ice cubes: trays 1 and 2 at top, 
about 334 hours; trays 3 and 4 at 
middle, about 6% hours; tray 5 at 
bottom, about 3.2 hours. The motor 
ran continuously during the period 
of freezing cubes. Temperature in 
cabinet during freezing period, maxi- 
mum 52.5°, minimum 28.5°. Cost 
of electricity consumed during freez- 


ing period, 3c. 


B. Intermediate 


The following combination refriger- 
ator-freezer is tentatively rated B. Jn- 
termediate until other boxes of its type 
can be tested for comparison purposes. 


Admiral Dual-Temp, Model TD-946 
(Admiral Corp., 3800 Cortland St., 
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Chicago 47) $430. Rated capacity 
of freezer, 2 cu. ft. (actual, 2 cu. ft.). 
Non-freezing compartment, 7 cu. ft. 
(actual, 7 cu. ft.). Rated shelf area, 
16.4 sq. ft. (actual, 16.9 sq. ft., con- 
sisting of 3.6 sq. ft. in freezer and 
13.3 sq. ft. in non-freezing compart- 
ment). Compressor, sealed, recipro- 
cating type. Condenser, large finned 
tube type, mounted diagonally at 
the rear of the machine compart- 
ment and cooled by natural circula- 
tion of air, a duct on rear of cabinet 
producing a chimney effect. Re- 
frigerant, Freon 12, controlled by 
capillary tube. The lower or food 
compartment was equipped with 3 
full-sized and 2 narrow shelves, low- 
er shelf of glass with perforated met- 
al strips along front and rear edges 
to permit air circulation to a large 
vitreous-enameled drawer suspended 

low the shelf. The other shelves 
were of parallel aluminum rods. 
Compartment was cooled by coils 
attached to the outer surface of the 
walls. A small drip tray was pro- 
vided to catch any condensation 
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5 6 7 8 9 10 
Time for 
making max-| Energy, kilo- Cost of operation per 
imum quan- | watt-hours per month at 3)4c per 
tity of ice day at kwhr. at 
cubes, hours 
at 90°F 90°F 110°F 80°F? 90°F 110°F 

2.4 (7 Ib.) 0.77 1.47 $0.61 | $0.81 $1.54 

3.6 (8 Ib.) 0.80 1.74 0.63 0.84 1.83 

4.9 (8 Ib.) 0.92 1.72 0.73 0.97 1.80 

7.0 (7 Ib.) 0.96 1.85 0.75 1,00 1.94 

6.9 (10.5 Ib.) | 0.99 1.83 0.78 1.04 1.92 

4.8 (7 Ib.) 1.10 2.00 0.87 1.15 2.10 

2.6 (6 Ib.) 1.34 2.57 1.06 1.41 2.70 

ri Reenae Control Settings 
3 tor section only. Food Food 
Storage | Freezer 

aa 1.67 3.46 $1.31 | $1.75 $3.63 4W N 
— 1.79 -— 1.41 1.88 —_ N N 
= 3.25 — 2.56 3.41 — N 6C 

4.7 (7.9 lb.) a -— 2.78 3.72 — 4W 6C 





























dripping from the walls. The upper 
compartment (freezing space) corre- 
sponds to the evaporator of a stand- 
ard refrigerator, cooling coils being 
secured to the outer surfaces of the 
compartment liner; a small wire 
shelf was provided. Equipped with 
3 ice-cube trays to make 7.9 Ib. of 
ice cubes, and a large ice-storage 
tray with a capacity of 10 Ib. of 
water. Temperature in each com- 
partment was controlled by its own 
thermostat. A “Sterilamp,” giving 
off ultraviolet rays and some ozone, 
claimed by manufacturer to be ef- 
fective in killing air-borne bacteria 
and reducing odors, was also pro- 
vided. Note: The effect of this lamp 
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Kitchen Step-Stools The address of the Hamilton Manu- 
Cosco, Model 4-A facturing Corp. should have been 
given as Columbus, Indiana, in- 
stead of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 
(The product itself showed only 


was not determined during this test, 
but we expect to discuss such lamps 
in a forthcoming article. Cabinet ex- 
terior finished in Dupont Dulux; in- 
terior of both compartments of sheet 
steel with vitreous-enamel finish. An 
insulated wall separates the two com- 
partments. Inner surface of door 
of a plastic finished to resemble white 
vitreous enamel. Front of machine 
compartment equipped with bin for 
non-refrigerated storage. Time re- 
quired to lower food compartment 
to a stable value (37.7°) with room 
temperature at 90° and both con- 
trols set at N (normal), 6.5 hours 
with energy consumption of 0.94 
kwhr., corresponding to 3.3c. With 
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temperature controls set at 4W (stor- 
age), 6C (freezer), time required to 
freeze 7.9 Ib. of ice: tray 1 at left 
bottom, about 4.7 hours; tray 2 at 
middle and tray 3 at right bottom, 
about 334 hours. Temperature in 
cabinet during freezing period: maxi- 
mum, 44° (storage), 26.5° (freezer); 
minimum 42.5° (storage), —11° 
(freezer). Cost of electricity con- 
sumed during freezing period, 3.2c. 
Cost of operation in no-load tests at 
90.5° room temperature with an 
average temperature of 43.4° in food 
compartment and 8° in freezer space, 
controls set at 4W (storage), N 
(freezer), $1.75 per month. This 
would correspond to approximately 
$1.31 per month with a room tem- 
perature of 80° (see text). With 
control of storage compartment set 
at N and control of freezer space 
set at 6C (coldest position), average 
temperature in storage compart- 
ment was 37.2°, in freezer space 
—10.1°. Motor ran continuously 
and cost of operation amounted to 
$3.41 per month. Under the same 
conditions but with both controls 
set at N, average temperatures in 
storage and freezing compartments 
were 36.6° and 5.6°, respectively. 
Motor ran 42.3% of the time and 
cost of operation would be approxi- 
mately $1.88 per month. In the 
load tests in room temperature of 
90° with controls of storage com- 
partment and freezer space set at 
4W and 6C respectively, 19 1-qt. 
cartons of ice (34.2 lb.) previously 
frozen and four 1-qt. cartons of wa- 
ter at 70° (7.2 Ib.) were loaded into 
the freezer space. In the first 2 
hours the temperature of one carton 
of ice had risen from 8° to 18°. In 
10 hours the first carton of water had 
frozen and in 15 hours all the water 
was frozen. During 24 hours tem- 
perature of the freezer compartment 
dropped to —10.5° (average), while 
the temperature in the general stor- 

° ° 
age compartment remained at 42.5 
except for a rise of 2° for 1 hour 
after load was inserted. Motor ran 
continuously during this period at 
a cost of operation of 12.2c. 


%* %& Corrections and Emendations to Consumers’ Research Bulletins *& %* 


the manufacturer’s name and the brand name, and 
omitted to give his address.) 

Automobile Jacks Delete last sentence in listing of 
Vulcan Ace-Hy Hydraulic Bumper 
Jack. 
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The Economy of Retail Cuts 
of Different Grades of Beef 


By SLEETER BULL, PROFESSOR OF MEATS, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


—_— informed meat buyer is 
more or less familiar with 
the government grades of beef: 
Prime, Choice, Good, Com- 
mercial, and Utility. As with 
all commodities, the price of 
beef varies directly with the 
grade. In fact, there are large 
price differentials between beef 
grades because of the differences 
in cost of production. 

In feeding experiments re- 
cently concluded at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1000 bushels 
of corn (worth around $2 a 
bushel) produced 12 prime 
graded steers or 10,300 pounds 
of prime beef; or 18 choice 
steers or 13,000 pounds of choice 
beef; or 45 good steers, equiva- 
lent to 25,000 pounds of good 
beef. Commercial and utility 
quality grades of beef are pro- 
duced on cheap pasture and 
hay with little or no grain. 

There is not only a difference 
in the prices of beef from the 
different grades, but also a dif- 
ference in prices of different re- 
tail cuts from the same grade. 
These differences are not neces- 
sarily based upon the nutritive 
value of the cuts, but upon 
their popularity. In other 
words, the old law of supply 
and demand has not been re- 
pealed, either by the Congress 
or by bureaucratic edict. 

Not all of a beef cut is eaten. 
Most cuts, especially those from 
the lower grades, contain con- 
siderable bone which is given 
to the dog or thrown out. Most 
cuts, especially those from the 
higher grades, contain consider- 
able fat, most of which is usual- 
ly thrown into the garbage can. 
Therefore the economy of beef 
depends not only upon the price 


per pound but also upon the 
amount of edible meat in the 
cut. 

The University of Illinois has 
just completed an experiment 
in which 15 prime, 12 choice, 
16 good, 15 commercial, and 8 
utility graded carcasses were 
separated into retail cuts. Each 
cut was then divided into lean, 
fat, and bone, and the per- 
centage of each determined. 

Since most people buy beef 
primarily to obtain the lean, 
Charts I to V have been con- 
structed, from which the cost 
of a pound of lean from any cut 
of each grade at the current 
market price may be calculated. 
To use the charts, lay a straight 
edge on the point which repre- 
sents the meat cut on the left- 
hand scale and on the point 
which represents 
the price per 
pound on the cen- 
ter scale. The 
cost of a pound 
of lean is shown 
at the point where 
the straight edge 
crosses the right- 
hand scale. For 
example, porter- 
house steak from 
a choice carcass 
sells at 80 cents a 
pound. Turning 
to the chart for 
choice beef, lay 
the straight edge 
on the point 
marked ‘Porter- 
house steak’’ on 
the left-hand 
scale and extend 
it through the 
‘*Price per 
pound” scale at 


r~ Round steak 


m— Chuck ribs, 1 & 2nd 
tee of round 


— Arn 
Chuck ribe, 3 & 4th 
ound Bone sirloin 


t Neck 
-— Blade rib 
+- Double bone sirloin 


Chuck rib 5th 
Rump, knuckle out 


Ribs, 7 & Sth 


+ Porterhouse 
Double bone sirloin 
clad steak 


s 

ex 9 & 10th 
done 

-— Brisket 


i— Plate 
+ Ribs, 11 & 12th 
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the point marked ‘‘80.”" The 
cost of a pound of lean meat is 
read from the right-hand scale 
at the point where the straight 
edge crosses it—$1.60. (This 
type of computing diagram is 
known as a nomograph, or 
nomogram, also as an align- 
ment chart.) 

Use of these charts demon- 
strates that prime and choice 
beef are luxury items beyond 
the pocketbooks of most people. 
Commercial and utility beef, al- 
though lacking in palatability, 
are economical sources of red 
meat for consumers with limit- 
ed budgets. Beef graded good 
is recommende:. for those who 
desire palatability at reason- 
able cost. From the stand- 
points of both price and waste 
in use, cuts from the chuck and 


COST PER FOUND OF LEAN PRIME BEEF 
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Chart I 

















COST PER POUND OF LEAN CHOICE BEEF 

















COST PER POUND OF LEAN OOOD BEEF 
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Chart IV 


Chart V 





round are much more economi- 
cal than from the ribs, short 
loin, and sirloin. 


There is considerable vari- 


ation in the economy of dif- 
ferent retail cuts from the same 


wholesale cut. Thus the 11- to 
12-rib roast contains less lean 
than the 9- to 10-rib cut, which 
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contains less than the 7 to 8 
ribs, although they all sell at 
the same price. The chuck ribs 
become more economical and 
have better eating quality from 
the fifth to the first rib. These 
cuts also sell at the same price. 

Porterhouse, T-bone, and 
club steaks all contain about 


the same amounts of lean. Since 
club steaks sell at a lower price, 
they are more economical. 
Wedge and round bone, double- 
bone, and hip-bone sirloin steaks 
sell at the same price, but their 
economy decreases in the above 
order. 


Epitor’s Nore: For a dis- 


cussion of beef grades and re- 
tail cuts, see Consumers’ Re- 
search Annual Cumulative Bul- 
letin, Sept. 1947, col. 75-77, 
or write to the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 
Urbana, Illinois, for Circular 
585, ‘‘Beef for the Table,” which 
will be sent without charge. 


Products Containing DDT 
for Controlling Flies 


D.D.T. Fly Cord, Shoo-Fly 
Hangers, and Impco Fly Paper, 
are three DDT - impregnated 
products sold for controlling 
flies in the home. The Cord 
and Shoo-Fly Hangers are to 
be hung in rooms; four or five 
strips of the Impco Fly Paper 
are to be laid in a 10 x 12 
room where the insects gather. 

The labeling of both the Fly 
Cord and Impco did not appear 
to be such as would be proper 
for a product to be sold in in- 
terstate commerce under the 
Federal Insecticide Act of 1910. 
According to this Act, carrier 
or inert ingredients and the 
toxicant must make up a total 
of 100%. In the case of the 
cord and paper, the cord and 
paper bases, which must be 
considered as inert ingredients, 
were not considered in label 
statements. Shoo-Fly, on the 
other hand, appeared to be 
labeled correctly as to ingredi- 
ents. 

The label claims for Fly Cord 
and Impco were misleading. 
Fly Cord claimed that ‘‘A cord 
in each room will keep your 
home free from flies.”” This 
would seem to be a gross over- 
statement, since to keep any 
enclosure free from flies, flies 
would necessarily have to be 
prevented from entering. Impco 
made no specific claims for con- 


trolling flies except that “‘in- 
sects. . .become infected, fly off, 
and die.’”’ The problem would 
appear to be merely that of 
getting the flies to rest on the 
paper long enough to obtain a 
lethal dose. For roaches and 
silverfish, it was suggested that 
the strips be placed in an in- 
fested area. In a laboratory 
test of Impco, the results were 
so poor that there was grave 
doubt that any practical effect 
in‘ killing roaches would be ob- 
tained in home use. 

Shoo-Fly advised using the 
entire sheet (ten 18-in. strips) 
hung from or near ceilings for 
the average home, and specifies 
greater quantities of strips if 
flies are numerous. This ap- 
pears to be good labeling and 
the procedure would give satis- 
factory home fly control if the 
product has a sufficient surface 
deposit of DDT on both sides. 

DDT-treated cords, strips, 
or other devices hanging from 
ceilings (strips of muslin im- 
pregnated with a DDT solution 
have proved satisfactory) of- 
fer an effective means for sup- 
pressing flies in homes in regions 
where the night temperatures 
are sharply lower than those of 
the day. Under these condi- 
tions, flies migrate toward ceil- 
ings and are greatly attracted 
to dangling objects on which to 
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cling. If these are overcrowded, 
the late-comers rest on ceilings 
and adjoining upper walls. Pre- 
sumably flies sleep in these lo- 
cations, for at least they be- 
come quiescent until aroused 
by the rising temperatures of 
morning. Thus, flies resting 


on surfaces effectively treated 
with DDT stay there long 
enough to acquire a lethal dose 
and drop to the floor (with no 
intervening period of unusual 
activity, such as occurs when 


they are affected during their 
daytime activity). 

In hot climates, where the 
night temperature remains fav- 
orable to activity of the insects 
(temperatures perhaps above 
80°F) flies rest wherever they 
happen to be and do not mi- 
grate en masse to ceilings. 
Dangling objects are so much 
less effective under these cir- 
cumstances that they are of 
doubtful value, and surface 
treatments of walls and ceil- 
ings accomplish far greater re- 
sults. 


B. Intermediate 


Shoo-Fly Hangers (The Conco Corp., 
82 Audubon St., New Haven 11, 
Conn.) 10c for a pkg. containing 
ten 18-in. strips. Labeled: ‘Active 
ingredients not less than 0.45% Di- 
chloro - Dipheny! - Trichloroethane 
(D.D.T.). Inert ‘ingredients not 
more than 99.55%.” 




















C. Not Recommended 


D.D.T. Fly Cord (Royal Laboratories, 
Winter Park, Fla.) $1 for a pkg. of 
4. Labeled: ‘Active insecticidal in- 
gredients dichloro-diphenyl-trichlor- 
ethane, 100%."’ Would not be ef- 
fective if used as directed on label, 
ie., a cord in each room. Would 
appear to be improperly labeled, 
through failure to include cord itself 
as inert ingredient. 


Impco Fly Paper Impregnated with 
10% DDT (Imco Products Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.) 10c for 1 sheet. 
Labeled: “Active Ingredients—Di- 
cloro - Dipheny! - Trichloroethane 
10%. Inert Ingredients—Coloring, 
Carbon Tetrachloride 90%.” Would 
not be suitable for use against flies 
unless placed on the ceiling or in 
some other part of the room where 
flies rest in considerable numbers. 
Should at the same time be placed 


well out of reach of children or 
grown persons and where it could 
not cause any contamination of food 
substances. When tested against 
roaches by use in the manner recom- 
mended by the manufacturer, proved 
not to be effective. Contrary to 
label claims, contained no carbon 
tetrachloride and would appear tur- 
ther to beimproperly labeled, through 
failure to include paper as inert in- 
gredient. 








Treatment of Damaged Trees 


HEN a tree has been 

bruised by a lawn mower, 
automobile, or in another acci- 
dent, it is often treated with a 
wound paint or by binding 
with tape to keep out water 
and retain what moisture the 
wood needs to avoid brittle- 
ness and breakage. If by the 
latter, care should be taken 
not to leave the tape about the 
tree too long because of the 
danger of constricting the bark 
and consequent injury to the 
growing portion of the tree di- 
rectly under the bark. If the 
tape is applied in the fall, it 


might perhaps be allowed to 
remain until late winter, but it 
should be removed before the 
sap begins to flow in the late 
winter. 

After removing the tape, any 
bark that is loose should be 
carefully cut away, leaving the 
wound pointed at the top and 
the bottom. The exposed 
wound should then be painted 
with a tree wound dressing or 
with what tree men call a 
“graft coating.” 

The oldest and most com- 
monly used wound dressing is 
Corono Wound Paint, made by 


the Corona Chemical Co. Well- 
known graft coatings are Static 
Protective Coating (Flintkote 
Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y.C.), and Foster’s I.B.M. 
Dispersion (Benjamin Foster 
Co., 20th St. and Erie Ave., 
Philade!phia). 

The next best coating would 
be a paint, such as a house 
paint, in which the vehicle is 
linseed oil with, possibly, tur- 
pentine. It is not advisable to 
use a paint with a synthetic or 
mineral spirits vehicle, or in- 
deed any oily or caustic prep- 
aration. 








Off the Editor's Chest 


[Continued from page 2] 








appliances and putting them into 
good working order is more of a 
problem. The importance of an 
expert serviceman who knows 
his business cannot be overesti- 
mated. One dealer who back in 
1940 hadn’t bothered to do much 
in way of reconditioning the models 
turned in on new purchases, discov- 
ered in due course that it would pay 
him well to put the used refrig- 
erators into good operating con- 
dition. The serviceman that he 
had employed was a factory- 
trained serviceman who simply re- 
placed the hermetically sealed unit 
of this particular make with an- 
other and sent the worn-out or de- 
fective unit back to the factory. 
As he had had no experience with 
older models, the dealer was 


obliged to junk them. The dealer 
finally fired the “‘tire-changer”’ as 
he called him and secured the serv- 
ices of a real refrigerator mechanic 
who knew how to make proper 
repairs on almost any type or 
model of refrigerator. 

What few experiences that have 
come to CR’s attention with re- 
pairs of washing machines indi- 
cate that reconditioning such ap- 
pliances is likely to be unreason- 
ably expensive, and results on the 
whole unsatisfactory. The charges 
often come too close to equaling 
the original price of the machine. 
Apparently washing machines are 
like the one-hoss shay—when they 
begin to go, they are done for, or 
at least the repairman will act 
and charge as though this were 


the case. Judging from the close 
and detailed interest expressed by 
subscribers in CR’s tests of wash- 
ing machines, many new washers 
are being bought at this time by 
consumers everywhere. 

It isn’t easy to find a good 
(and honest) repairman, but with 
the prospect that high prices for 
electrical appliances will prevail 
for some time, consumers will 
probably find it worth their while 
to spend a little time and effort in 
locating one in their home town 
or some town or city near by. In 
some cases, the original dealer 
through whom the purchase was 
made can be of help. 

Engineers, particularly those 
connected with large industrial 
and public utility corporations 
are often in touch with expert re- 
pairmen in connection with their 
professional work and can some- 
times make useful recommenda- 
tions. 
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Be sure to get references from a 
new serviceman so that you can 
check on previous jobs which he 
has done, whether they were well 
done and whether charges were 
reasonable. (Some very sad— 
and costly—experiences have been 
reported by victims of unscrupu- 
lous repairmen, particularly in the 
vacuum cleaner field.) 


The problem of keeping his make 
of appliances in good working 
order is one which ought to be of 
concern to every large manufac- 
turer, but as soon as supplies are 
ample, dealer pressure will no 
doubt be brought to bear to push 
new models, rather than encourage 
repair of the old ones, and thrifty 
consumers will be left to fend for 


themselves. The more resource- 
ful they prove themselves to be 
in this respect, however, the more 
effective will be their influence in 
bringing down prices of new ap- 
pliances, and in keeping dealers 
in a proper frame of mind toward 
economy of costs of repairs and 
adjustments as seen through con- 
sumers’ eyes. 
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Disinfectant, pine oilf.............. May, 38 Pressure saucepanst............... Aug., 5-7 
in underground poultry houses, 
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Disin fi ection by Ultraviolet Lamps— and over a two-year period of 
use, found no significant dif- 
. - o 2 , 
An Additional Finding Reported ference in the mortality of lay- 
ing birds in an ultraviolet- 
N our February 1947 BuL- and most work places. It was lighted laying-house as against 


LETIN, ‘we discussed the use 
of ultraviolet lamps for killing 
germs, and pointed out that 
there seemed to be no justifica- 
tion for the belief that air could 
be effectively disinfected by 
ultraviolet illumination in 
schools, theaters, stores, homes, 


held that the utility of the 
lamps at present seems to be 
in such places as hospital oper- 
ating rooms, certain pharma- 
ceutical-manufacturing plants, 
etc. Recently the Bureau of 
Animal Industry has madesome 
studies of ultraviolet lamps used 
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an exactly similar house with- 
out the ultraviolet light. An 
additional limited experiment 
(of one month’s duration) indi- 
cated, too, that there was no 
significant effect from the use 
of ethylene glycol vapor as a 
disinfecting means. 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 
digest of opinion from a wide range of motion 
picture reviews, including the motion picture trade 
press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 


different periodicals in all. 


The motion picture 


ratings which follow thus do not represent the 
judgment of a single person, but are based on an 
analysis of critics’ reviews. 


The sources of the reviews are: 


Box Office, Charm, Chicago Daily Tribune, The Christian Century, Cue, Daily 
News (N.Y.), The Exhibitor, Harrison's Reports, Motion Picture Herald, 


National Legion of Decency List, 


Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune, 


New York Times, Parents’ Magazine, Release of the D.A.R. Preview Com- 
mittee, Successful Farming, Time, Variety (weekly), and Unbiased Opinions 
of Current Motion Pictures which includes reviews by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the American Legion Auxiliary, National Film 


Music Council, and others. 


The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended) on its entertainment 


values. 


Audience suitability is indicated by ‘‘A’”’ for 
adults, ““Y”’ for young people (14-18), and “‘C’’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 


Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


adv—-adventure 

biog—biography 

c—-in color (Technicolor, Cinecolor 
Trucolor, Magnacolor, or Vitacolor) 
car—cartoon 

com—comedy 

cri—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 

dr—drama 

fan—fantasy 


hist—founded on historical incident 
—melodrama 

mus—musical 

mys—tmystery 

nov—dramatization of a novel 

rom—romance 

soc—social-problem drama 

trav—travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people 

in wartime 


wes—western 


A B C 
— 3 2 Adventures of Don Coyote. ..mus-wes-c AYC 
2 10 — Adventuress, The................war-mel A 
— 5 2 Angeland Sinner........... ; dr A 
— 11 2 Angeland the Badman.........:. wes AYC 
— 6 3 Sppee eee... «....2..55. mus-wes-c AYC 
— 7 2 Arnelo Affair, The....... ..mys-mel A 
1 8 1 Bachelor and the Bobby- 
Sy , tA Pee Oy com A} 
me I a tenures cea onb eeu mys-mel A 
— 4 5 Bamboo Blonde, The.. ..mus-war-rom A 
a a | ere ..dr AYC 
1 4 3 Barber of Seville, The... ..mus-dr AY 
_ lll ee mus-com A 
~ 6 3 Before Him All Rome 
Trembled. war-mus-dr A 
3 11 6 Beginning or ‘the End, ‘The... ..war-dr AYC 
a a — =i‘, _ FRESE ean ree mel A 
— 6 — Bells of San Angelo....... mus-wes-c AYC 
— 1 5 Bells of San Fernando.. ...mel A 
— 3 2 Big Fix, The.... ae ee ae mel AY 
hE a iain oak < yo weredsaneawced dr A 
2 4 — Black Gold...... dr-c AYC 
— 1 4 Black Narcissus..................... dr-c A 
on 00 re dr AYC 
— 2 4 Blind Spot................. mys-mel A 
— 3 4 Blondie’s Holiday......... com AYC 
2 5 1 Bob, Son of Battle...... aie dr-c AY 
2 ae ell” Ee ee LCL 
er ee 0000s renee re eee wes AY 
a a 0, | eee ee cri-mel A 
oe ete I sc nicutesccecsawacds mel AYC 
— 2 2 Bayt What oe Gél.............. mus-com AY 
— 7 9 Brasher Doubloon, The..........mys-mel A 
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Brute Force....... 
Buck Privates Come Home. 


Buffalo Bill Rides Again..... 
Bulldog Drummond at Bay. . 


Cage of Nightingales, A 
SNS si adcs sess 


Captive Heart, The. . 
Carnegie Hall..... 
Carnival in Costa Rica. 
Carnival of Sinners. . 
Cheyenne........ 
Christmas Eve..... 
Cigarette Girl... 

Citizen Saint.... 

Code of the West. . 
Colonel Chabert... 
Copacabana..... 

Corpse came C.O. D., ‘The 
Crimson tte The 
Crossfire... - 

Cry Wolf.. 

Cynthia........ 

Danger Street.......... 
Dangerous Venture. 

Dark Delusion... 

Dead Reckoning. 

Dear Ruth..... 
Desperate... 

Devil on Wheels, The 
Devil Thumbs a Ride, The 
Dick Tracy’s Dilemma 
Dishonored Lady 

Down to Earth... 
Dragnet. 

Duel in the Sun. 

Easy Come, Easy Go 

Egg and I, The... 

Escape Me Never. . 
Fabulous Dorseys, The 
Fall Guy. 
Farmer's Daughter, The. 
Fear in the Night 
RESET 


Fighting Frontiersman, The 


For the Love of Rusty 
Framed..... 

Francis the First 

Fun on a Weekend.. 

Gas House Kids Go West. 
Ghost and Mrs. Muir, The 
Ghost Goes Wild, The 
Great Betrayal, The. 
Great Expectations.... 
Green Cockatoo. 

Green for Danger... 
Guilt of Janet Ames, The 
Guilty, The..... 
Gunfighters...... 

Hard Boiled Mahoney 
Heartaches..... 

Her First Affair.. 

High Barbaree..... 

High Conquest...... 

Hit Parade of 1947...... 
Hollywood Barn Dance... 


Homesteaders of Paradise Valley 


Homestretch, The... 
ee 
Hoppy’s Holiday 
Hucksters, The... 


I Cover Big Town...... 


,oo00008888e 
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cri-mel A 
com AYC 
..wes AYC 
mys-mel AYC 
dr A 
..cri-mel A 
mus-com AY 
war-dr A 
mus-dr . 
mus-com-c A} 
dr A 
mus-wes A 
dr A 
mus-com A 
doc-dr AYC 
wes AYC 
dr A 
mus-com A 
cri-com A 
mys-mel A 
soc-mel A 
m ys-mel A 
com AYC 
cri-mel A 
wes AYC 
r AY 
mel A 
com A) 
cri-mel A) 
mel AYC 
mel A 
cri-mel A 
dr A 
mus-fan A 
cri-mel AY 
wes-c A 
com A 
com A 
dr A 
mus-biog AYC 
mys-mel AY 
com A 
cri-mel ry) 
mus-dr-c A 
wes 


com AY 
fan A 
com A 
doc A 
nov AYC 
cri-mel A 
mys-mel A 
dr A 
mys-mel A 
wes-c A 
mel A 
AYC 
dr A 
dr AYC 

adv A 
mus-com AY 


mus-mel 


..mus-com AY 


.wes AYC 
..dr-4 A 
..mus-com A 
..wes AYC 
nov A 


cri-mel A 
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i @ € a 2 @ 
1 4 2 I Know Where I’m Going............. dr A —- 3 — 
-- S | Be Fe owe ance cccccs. mus-dr AYC — 8 1 
1 6 3 I Wonder Who’s Kissing — 4— 
le ioe a eee aubicale mus-com-c A — 3 1 
— i ee | eee mus-com A — 1 3 
— 4 9 Imperfect Lady, The................. dr A — 2 3 
2 13 — It Happened in Brooklyn..... mus-com AYC — 5 9 
— 13 2 It Happened on Fifth Avenue..... mus-dr A — 3 3 
— 4” 8 Ivan the Terrible................: hist-dr A — — 4 
i ee eR SS eee eee eee mys-mel A — 9 8 
— 1 8 Jewels of Brandenburg.......... cri-mel AY — 2 
— 8 8 Johnny O’Clock................. mys-mel A ; e.f 
i ee e000 Re ene te dr A 
— 2 3 Keeper of the Bees.............. rom AYC — 3 3 
ee ee sl cri-mel A — § 4 
— 3 1 Killer Dill.. are —_ — 3 
— 4 2 Kilroy Was Here... .. : .com AY — 9 4 
— 2 4 King of the Wild Horses... .. . mus-mel AYC — 3 1 
BS BB Pe io hoc vce cevesvenveas mel A — § — 
~ 6 3 Lady Surrenders,A................. rom A — g — 
— — 4 Land of the Lawless................. wes A — 12 3 
— — 3 Last of the Red Men............. nov-c AYC = op 
- — i ed eae nase ada eeed dr A — 3 § 
2 13 2 Late George Apley, The..............nov A 1 10 4 
- 3 Law Comes to Gunsight.......... wes AYC 
— - RO SO OS reer eee wes AYC :; 6 @ 
- 1 2 Life Begins Anew................ -ee-.@7 A — — 3 
Ss etee6Gicdeskedeesebsacd dr A — 1 3 
vise a +s ibe tac eweand com A — 3 2 
2 4 Little Miss Broadway............... com A — 2 4 
4 6 Living ina Big Way.............. mus-dr A — 4 2 
1 3 Lone Hand Texan, The........ mus-wes AYC — 10 4 
SB BID 6 6.6 ve sccceticcvnsess dr A — — 6 
S 3 Bee MR. «5 ow cnc ences ccncs com AY — 1 6 
ee rere mus-com A — 10 7 
8 5 Love Laughs at Andy Hardy... .mus-com AY 1 6 10 
ge CNR CS aa Rae eee eae cri-mel A — 4 6 
— 7 9 Macomber Affair, The................ dr A — 3 8 
ae #8 | CL mus-nov AYC — 1 4 
~ ,  @ Be, ons cess Pe nr ee war-dr A — 6 § 
— 2 2 Miawauders, Tike ..........ccceene. wes AYC — 10 7 
- 3 2 Merton of the Movies............... com A — 3 3 
— 4 4 Diiciipem BMM............cc00es. wes-c AYC 1 11 2 
— — 3 Millerson Case, The.............. cri-mel A — § 4 
ee 8. | I vicia gan cive ee downs dr A — 6 1 
5 12 1 Miracle on 34th Street............ com AYC — 3 15 
1 3 7 Memelour VerGous....... 2.2... ccccees dr A — 3 2 
—wk ie. l0l0UlUlUl”””:C OO errr mys-mel A ; § @ 
— 7 § Mr. District Attorney. . ....¢ert-mel A — 6 6 
— 10 3 My Brother Talks to Horses...... com AYC — 3 2 
1 13 — My Favorite Brunette.............. com AY — 4 2 
ae. )|l.””tidt«é«C ree mus-dr A — 7 8 
a a ”~:~C«~*«C cri-com AY — 2 3 
7 wee ee nov AY — 2 3 
ee CP nics co avsceseeRaawe ced dr A — §5 il 
— 5 1 Northwest Outpost............. mus-rom A — 4 1 
a oc avdwuinnscqenesneman dr A — 8 — 
— — 44 Oregon Trail Scouts.............. wes AYC — 4 4 
1 8 7 Other Love, The.. ye ...mus-dr A '-@ @ 
— — 4 Over the Sante Fe Trail....... mus-wes AYC — 3 § 
— 1 5 Patient Vanishes, The............ cri-mel A — — § 
2 10 1 Perils of Pauline............. mus-com-c AY — 1 2 
— 2 5 Philo Vance Returns............ mys-mel A 1 4— 
— — 6 Philo Vance’e Gamble........... mys-mel A — 4 1 
— 3 $§ FPRROPe BOG, TOO... .... 2s ccecccss. com A — § § 
ie. lg ree wes AYC — 2 7 
Tee eee dr A — 3 3 
— 5 13 Private Affairs of Bel Ami, The....... dr A  & 2 
6 a es Lt wip to ernie evans wes A — 2 6 
a. | 8». | ee mus-rom A >: 6 7 
— — 4 Queen of the Amazons.............. mel A — 1 2 
— 2 2 Queen’s Necklace, The............hist-dr A — 2 2 
— 1 2 Raiders of the South..........mus-wes AYC — 7 il 
— 1 2 Rainbow over the Rockies..... mus-wes AYC — — 4 
oe ee ES SE i ae wes A — 4 2 
— 4 1 Range Beyond the Blue....... mus-wes AYC — 3 il 
ee ee ee cri-dr A — 1 3 
eo acca sks dees sasen te mel A _ 3 
- 8 7 Repeat Performance................. fan A — 1 § 
; iding the California Trail........wes AYC — — 3 
a Oe) I ha uid ae akiy ok Sean a0 aad ee mel A — — 4 
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Road Home, The................. war-dr A 
Romance of Rosy Ridge........ .mus-dr AY 
Roosevelt Story, The............... doc AY 
Rustlers of Devil’s Canyon...... wes AYC 
Saddle Pals............. ......mus-com AY 
San Demetrio, London........ war-mel AY 
a aes ee mel A 
Sarge Goes to College......... .mus-com AY 
Scared to Death...... eee rae Cit mys-c A 
es cc ceseassiedanent wes-dr A 
Second Chance............. ..mys-mel AY 
Secret Life of Walter 

SN mus-com-c AY 
Seven Keys to Baldpate Teer .mys AY 
Seven Were Saved....... ......war-mel A 
Shadows on the Range... so<est re 
Shocking Miss — The. .mus-com-c AY 
aaa hike o's 00 ke.a cri-mel A 
Shop Girls of Ne dr A 
Sin of Harold Diddlebock, The...... com A 
Sinbad the Sailor......... ......adv-c AYC 
Sioux City Sue................mus-wes AYC 
ED, «nent wadn sess ssose SOE A 
Smash Up — The — 

of a Woman.. .....mus-dr A 
Song of Sheherazade.. ....mus-dr-c AY 
Song of the Sierras........... mus-wes AYC 
Song of the Wasteland....... . mus-wes AYC 
South of the Chisholm Trail......wes AYC 
Spoilers of the North................ mel A 
I ccna nace sake snees on dr AYC 
Stallion Road....... Jaan eae wana dr A 
Stepchild......... a aati eres soc-dr A 
Strange Holiday....... wa eee mel A 
Suddenly It’s Spring................ com A 
Swell Guy.. SS dr A 
Tarzan and the Huntress............ adv A 
That Way With Women............ com AY 
That’s My Gal...... .....mus-com-c A 
CO ere dr AY 
They Won't Believe Me.............. mel A 
Thirteenth Hour, The........... cri-mel AY 
This Happy Breed................. dr-c AY 
Three on a Ticket.............. mys-mel AY 
Thunder Mountain............... wes AYC 
Time Out of Mind................... nov A 
Too Many Winners............... cri-mel A 
vig ache kd cic + aes a «nie odewal dr A 
eee mus-wes AYC 
Trail to San Antone....... .mus-wes AYC 
I, WIR ccc ocwneseccesss mys-mel A 
Trouble With Women, The..........com A 
Twilight on the Rio Grande. ..mus-wes AYC 
Two Anonymous Letters..........war-dr A 
Two Mrs. Carrolls, The............. mel A 
Under the Tonto Rim............. wes AYC 
Undercover Maisie.................. com A 
Unexpected Guest.................. wes AY 
ee dr A 
Untamed Fury...... oe er cern mel A 
Vacation Days.......... ....mus-wes AYC 
_ eee wes AYC 
_ ( i ee mus-com-c AY 
Vigilantes of Boomtown...........wes AYC 
Vigilantes Return, The.......... wes-c AYC 
se or are ee mel A 
iC areh ge. bi ccna cae emcee dr A 
A IPE SEER epee ea eee cri-mel A 
Web of Danger...... cpilaadseraaiaekiedl mel A 
Welcome Stranger.......... ..mus-com AY 
West of Dodge City........... mus-wes AYC 
. 1. ere mus-wes AYC 
Wicked Lady, The.................... dr A 
Wild Country.. ee eeeese.mus-wes AYC 
Winter Wonderland................. rom A 
Woman on the Beach, The....... ...d7r A 
thas cckgguactoeséocand wes AYC 
ee ee ee, A. .o 5 0c cece ce vccces war-dr A 
a iar wae oe aniews cri-mel AY 
ns cen cgtdeseeuesent dr A 
EE, os cc atescensasnedé dr A 
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Ready for mailing in two weeks 
the new 1947 


Annual Cumulative Bulletin! 





HE long-awaited, big 200-page Annual Cumulative Bulletin for 1947 will be off the press in about two weeks’ 

time and mailing will begin promptly to all individual subscribers who have placed advance orders for it 
Since it is a confidential issue, itis, we regret to say, not available for libraries, schools, colleges, and other organize- 
tions. It summarizes in convenient fashion a wide range of CR's previous findings in the fields of household ap- 
pliances and supplies, foods, heating equipment and fuel, automobiles, radios and radio equipment, photographic 
equipment home maintenance, cosmetics, and clothing 


If you have not already placed your order, why not use the handy blank on the next page today? 
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had lost its case involving seizure of a quack medical device called Spectro- 


Chrome from a purchaser who claimed that he was entirely satisfied with it. We 
@ 


applauded the court’s comment that there was no legal basis for the govern- 
ment’s action which was nothing more than "a well intentioned effort by high- 
minded and zealous officials to protect a man fro hat they deem to be folly, 
to the extent of following him into his home and family and there divestin: 
of property." We note, however, in The Glass Packer for July 1947 thi 
Circuit Court has reversed the lower court’s judgment. ] , 


obviously do not warrant further appeal, but certainly the last decision sets a 
potentially dangerous legal precedent and gives undue encouragement to those 
who want government ever to extend its powers and controls over citizens and 


taxpayers. 


* + * 


NEW OR NEWLY AVAILABLE: Softge (Du-Rite Products Co., Inc., Brentwood, 
Md.), "safe fast suds for dishes, clothes," is one of the many soap substitutes 
now being sold in grocery stores and housewares departments. (This is not the 


same as Softee a Zeolite—type water softener made by the National Mfg. Co., 


Portland, Oregon, which is a device to be attached to the water faucet.) On 
analysis, Softee was found to be essentially: sodium sesquicarbonate, 72%; sod- 
ium chloride (salt), 12%; trisodium phosphate, 4%; sodium sulphate, 0.7%; soap, 


5%; silica, 1.3%; and water of hydration,5%. It would appear that the pres- 
ence of the sodium chloride (common salt) in this product is as a diluent or 
makeweight (though some may hold that the salt has value as a "builder" in 
some synthetic detergents). Manufacturers have been hard put at times in 
the past to obtain alkaline salts needed for various cleaning compounds, and 
sometimes no doubt have had to eke out their formulas with other substances, 
usable as fillers. Softee, which might be more appropriately called builder 
with soap instead of soap with builder, does not seem to have a composition 
which would justify its claim that "Softee used according to directions will do 
anything that soap will do and do it better." 

Non-Settling Plumbers’ Putty (Plastic Products Co., Chicago) was a gray 
paste found upon analysis to consist of the following ingredients: linseed \ 
oil, 1%; light spindle oil, 10%; the balance, 89%, was calcium carbonate @ 
(equivalent to ground chalk or whiting). 
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Consumers’ Research, Inc. — ' 
2 ease check your preference: 
Washington, N. J. 
I enclose $1.25 (Canada & foreign, $1.50) for 
a copy of the 1947-48 Annual Cumulative Bul- 
Please enter my order as checked. yIt is under- letin. Since | am a subscriber to Consumers’ 


: a ; : ‘ Research Bulletin (12 ~s), I -ntitle 
stood that my handling of any CR material which ide enecial cea seein am entitled to 
is marked ‘‘The analyses of commodities, products, 


or merchandise appearing in this issue of the Con- I enclose $1.50 for a copy of the CR edition of 
sumers’ Research Bulletin are for the sole informa- “Meat Three Times A Day.” Since I am a 
: Z . : m : subscriber to Consumers’ Research Bulletin (12 
tion of Consumers’ Research subscribers” will be issues), I am entitled to the special rate. 


in accordance with that direction. » 
I enclose $4.25 (Canada & foreign, $4.75) for 


one year’s subscription to Consumers’ Re- 
search Bulletin monthly (12 issues) AND the 1947- 
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(PLEASE SIGN IN LONGHAND) 48 Annual Cumulative Bulletin. 
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OGRAPH RECORDS #<¥2ss= 


By Walter F. Grueninger 


Please Note: Prices quoted do not include taxes. In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; A, recommended; B, inter- 


mediate; C, not recommended, 
ORCHESTRA 


Bach: Suites Nos. 2 and 3. Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Koussevitzky. 10 sides, Victor Set 1123. $5.85. 
Splendid works played beautifully. Recorded in Tanglewood 
with too little bass. Some surface noise. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Franck: Le Chasseur Maudit (4 sides) and Psyche (4 sides). 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Defauw. Victor Set 
1122. $4.85. Contrasting symphonic poems. Unfortunately, 
only 3 of the 4 movements of Psyche are recorded. Both 
works ably performed. The recording is good domestic but 
Le Chasseur Maudit suffers when compared with the imported 
Decca Set EDA 20 ($5) which offers greater frequency and 
dynamic range. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Handel: Twelve Concerti Grossi (49 sides) and Geminiani: 
Siciliana (1 side). Busch Chamber Players under Adolf 
Busch. Columbia Set 685. $28.50. Noteworthy works. 
Robust performance befits the character of the music, but the 
recording would benefit by more bass. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Schumann: Symphony No. 4. Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra under Goossens. 6 sides, Victor Set 1124. $3.85. 
Melodious, grateful work. Sound performance though less 
subtle than the best competitor, Bruno Walter-London Sym- 
phony Victor Set 837. More highs and body but less bass 
than the Walter set. Gritty surfaces. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Shostakovitch: Symphony No. 9. Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra under Koussevitzky. 6 sides, Victor Set 1134. $3.85. 

Brilliant performance of a merry new work. Compared with 

Columbia Set 688, however, Victor offers more surface noise 
but less transparency, clarity and frequency range. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 6 (‘‘Pathétique”). Hollywood 
Bow! Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski. 12 sides, Vic- 
tor Set 1105. $6.85. The outstanding feature is not the qual- 
ity of the music which is a masterpiece you should own, nor 
the performance which is less exaggerated than you may ex- 
pect, but the fact that the record surfaces are exceptionally 
noisy, surpassing in this objectionable quality any sets I have 
recently received from Victor. Principally because of this 
fault, | would avoid this set and try to buy in its place either 
Victor Set 85 (Furtwangler) or Columbia Set 558 (Rodzinski). 
Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


CONCERTO 


Tchaikovsky: Concerto No. 2. Shura Cherkassky (piano) 
and the Santa Monica Symphony under Rachmilovich. 8 
sides, Concert Hall Society Set AM. $9. Inferior to the 
beguiling, popular Concerto No. 1. Performance sparkles at 
times, but lacks sufficient nuance. Limited frequency range, 
particularly weak bass, wavering in pitch on side 2, swishes 
on sides 4, 5, 8 and general lack of clarity and body. Pressed 
on plastic. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


LIGHT, POPULAR, AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Gladys Swarthout Sings (mezzo-soprano). 6 sides, Victor Set 
1127. $3. A luscious voice and fine artistry are wasted on 
trifles; ‘You're Everywhere,” “I'll Remember April,” etc. 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Romberg: Student Prince Selections. A delightful score that 
pleases nearly everybody. 

Wrightson, Dame, Greer, Briney (singers). Al Goodman 

and His Orchestra. 8 sides, Victor Set K8. $3.75. 

Mediocre singing. Two particularly scratchy sides, some 

unclean recording. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Marek Weber and His Orchestra and Chorus. 8 sides, 
Columbia Set C 134. $3. Weber is particularly good at 
this sort of thing. His chorus includes many soloists who 
are above the average. Altogether, a set I thoroughly 
enjoyed. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Evelyn and Her Magic Violin. 8 sides, Columbia Set C 114. 


$3.57. Unprententious arrangements of eight songs. Well 
played, though schmalzy. Recording of highs, fuzzy. In- 
cluded are “O Promise Me,” “I Love You Truly,” “Home 
Sweet Home,” etc. Interpretation AA 


Fidelity of Recording B 


Heifetzs Plays Modern Violin Transcriptions. 8 sides, Victor 
Set 1126. $3.75. Heifetz’s transcriptions are new, excellent, 
masterfully played, well recorded. But I question the pro- 
longed, widespread appeal of this music. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


VOCAL 


Bach: Cantata No. 4. RCA Victor Chorale under Shaw. 8 
sides, Victor Set 1096. $4.85. Lovely work consisting of an 
introductory Sinfonia and seven verses in the form of vari- 
ations. Excellent balance, good recording and performance. 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Britten: Serenade for Tenor, Horn, and Strings. Peter Pears 
(tenor), Dennis Brain (horn), and Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
under the composer. 6 sides, Decca Set EDA 7. . An un- 
familiar modern work that has a lot to commend it to the mu- 
sically-wise who seek a change. Poems by Jonson, Keats, Cot- 
ton, Blake and others set to music. The tenor wobbles a bit but 
otherwise performance and recording of this imported set are 
impressive. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Folksongs and Ballads: Volume 2. Susan Reed (singer). 6 
sides, Victor Set 1107. $3. No less welcome than the first 
album (Victor Set 1086) though “Lord Randall” and “Danny 
Boy” have been sung more effectively by many concert art- 
ists. Included are “‘Greensleeves,” ‘Mother I would Marry,” 
“Black is the Color,” etc. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Patter Songs from Gilbert and Sullivan—Volume II. Nelson 
Eddy (baritone). 6 sides, Columbia Set 670. $3.25. Hum- 
orous number: from the “Pirates of Penzance,” “Patience,” 
“Trial by Jury,” etc. Assets include clear diction and warm 
voice; liability—lack of Gilbert and Sullivan style. Well re- 
corded though the ‘Princess Ida” selections reveal less clarity 
than other sides. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Pergolesi: Siabat Mater. Nottingham Oriana Choir under 
Roy Henderson, Boyd Neel Orchestra, Joan Taylor (soprano), 
Kathleen Ferrier (contralto). 10 sides, Decca Set EDA 13. 
$11. Charming, melodious sacred music—one of two major 
works of this eighteenth century composer which are still per- 
formed. Superb import. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 
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Get the book that tells you why! 





Meat Three Times A Day 


by 
F. J. Schlink and M. C. Phillips 
Contents 
Our Meat-Eating Ancestors 
Abundance of Meat: The American Hertage 
Why We Eat Less Mest Than Our Ancestors . . 
The Healing and Health Values of Mest... 
Less Sugar and” Starch fat Mia Health ; 
Feed and Forage for Anumals — Meat for Consumers 


Meat on the Table: How.je Buy and How to Cook ht neat 
Better Eating for Amoricd ee... gece eee cues xl 
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HIS book presents a his- 

tory of man’s meat-eat- 
ing habits, with particular 
emphasis upon the food cus- 
toms of the early settlers in 
the United States. It sets 
forth the important part 
which meat played in gfving 
pioneer Americans the vigor, 
energy, and capacity for hard 
work and innovation they 
possessed. It shows the 
uniquely important proper- 
ties of meat in prevention 
and cure of a number of 
disease conditions and dem- 
onstrates its fundamental 
superiority over the common- 
er, cheaper carbohydrate 
foods, such as cereals and 
vegetables. 


RACTICAL advice is given 

on how to select different 
cuts and grades of meat and 
how to cook them to realize 
the maximum food and flavor 
values. Although this new 
book is soundly based on the 
wealth of scientific data in 
CR’s files, as well as consider- 
able independent research by 
the authors, it is popularly 
written. In fact, there will 
be moments when the reader 
will want to lay the book 
down and rustle a hamburger 
or a roast beef sandwich. 


HERE is a chapter on the 

fundamental character of 
protein as the most essential 
type of food for man, and 
another debunking the vari- 
ous superstitions and dietary 
propaganda that have led 
people to “cut down on 
meat.’’ The book is of in- 
terest to every man — and 
woman — who has wanted to 
eat more meat but has been 
made to feel that it ‘‘was not 
good for him.”’ 


1947 


Would you rather have 
roast beef than a vege- 
table plate for lunch? 


Do you ever have a se- 
cret yearning to order 
steak for breakfast? 


Do you prefer pork chops 
to vitamin pills? 


Do you find unsatisfying 
the various ‘‘meat substi- 
tutes’ suchas baked beans, 
peas, vegetable chowders, 
or soybean and nut con- 
coctions that are supposed 
by many to be ‘‘better for 
you’ than meat? 


Yourinstinctsaresound. There 
is no basis for the superstition 
that too much meat is ‘‘bad for 
you.”’ Careful examination of 
the scientific and technical liter- 
ature as well as the history of the 
eating habits of our people from 
early times all point to one fact: 
This country grew up on meat — 
lots of it. 


SPECIAL EDITION 
FOR 
CR SUBSCRIBERS 


$1.50 


CONVENIENT 
ORDER BLANK ON 


PAGE 30. 








